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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T is one thing to establish a Court of Inquiry, 
[ auite another to get the miners to state their 

case before it. After a lengthy discussion, in 
which some influential leaders are said to have 
favoured appearance before the Court, the miners 
at Scarborough resolved to have nothing to do with 
it and to refrain from opening negotiations till the 
owners withdraw their proposals. Thereafter the 
delegates departed to Flamborough Head and 
Bridlington on some sort of celebration. Whether 
they think their case is too good to be submitted 
toa Court of Inquiry or too bad to bear investiga- 
tion we are not told, nor need we ask. The point 
is that public opinion has been flouted by this 
foolish and truculent decision. The issue is not 
merely between the miners and the owners. It 
affects the nation vitally, and the Court of 
Inquiry represents the nation. Do the milder 
men among the leaders of the miners suppose they 
can fight out matters with the owners without any 
reference to public opinion ? 


THE OLD WAY— 

As we say, the issue is not merely between 
miners and mine owners: the whole future 
prosperity of the whole nation is bound up with 


it. And for that reason the Government is pro- 
foundly right to have set up a Court of Inquiry, 
and the miners profoundly wrong to have refused 
to recognize it. If men and employers cannot 
settle this national crisis themselves, the State 
must take a hand. No Government would be 
justified in letting matters slide, in the manner of 
so many industrial disputes, until the weariness 
and hardship of weeks of striking bring the parties 
together again to effect a compromise that might, 
given openness and goodwill on both sides, have 
as well been effected at the outset. 


—AND A NEW } 

Cannot the disputants on this occasion, realiz- 
ing the extreme gravity of the position, lay aside 
all pride, forego all considerations of tactics, and 
holding nothing whatever up their sleeves for 
future bargaining, for once in a way tackle this 
matter now with the fullest frankness and good- 
will? Is that asking too much of the industry, 
faced as it is, and the country with it, with the 
possibility of ruin? We are in agreement on this 
point with a letter which appeared in The Times 
last Wednesday from a working miner. There is 
no time for strategical reservations, for the normal 
procedure of manceuvring for position, of con- 
ceding here a little and there a little. The miners 
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have done their cause grave moral harm by their 
attitude over the Court and over the owners’ offer. 
But if this matter is to be settled nationally, the 
Government must remember that there can be 
extremists on both sides, and must determine to 
be done not only with the Mr. Cooks in the 
miners’ camp but also with his prototypes—and 
there are some to be found—in the owners’ army. 


THE COURT OF INQUIRY 


The Court is as well constituted as could be. Its 
members are Mr. Macmillan, who was Lord 
Advocate of Scotland in the late Socialist Govern- 
ment, Mr. Sherwood, an official of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, who 
has also been associated with the Metalliferous 
Mines Advisory Committee of the Mines Depart- 
ment, and Sir Josiah Stamp, the well-known 
statistician. Following precedent, it is not a 
Court made up of persons directly interested in 
the trade into which inquiry is to be made, but it 
is fairly representative of informed opinion, and, 
if anything, friendly towards the miners. If the 
miners refuse to come before the Court, it can, of 
course, still investigate the subject, and there is 
no reason why it should not. The argument that 
after the Buckmaster inquiry,another Court is 
unnecessary will not hold. Much has happened 
since then, including the application of the Dawes 
scheme. ‘The nation needs to get at the truth, 
and if miners will not co-operate in the search 
for it, that does not constitute an adequate reason 
for abandoning investigation. 


EUROPE AND THE RIFI 


The decision of the British Government to send 
no troops to Tangier is, we believe, a wise one. 
It appears that Abdel Krim does not trouble to 
smuggle his arms through the Tangier zone, since 
he has eighty miles of coast-line at his disposal 
for that purpose. The danger of our being 
dragged into the dispute with the Riffs therefore 
virtually disappears, but, in other respects, the 
situation still remains grave. The proposed 
Franco-Spanish peace terms to Abdel Krim show 
plainly that Spain has had to sacrifice most of 
her political aims to those of France, and the 
French, less exhausted than the Spanish by 
guerilla warfare, are less likely to give way to 
Abdel Krim in the matter of independence. They 
will presumably continue to demand his recog- 
nition of the suzerainty of the Sultan, which 
demand the Riff leader will continue to reject. The 
only prospect, therefore, is the rather depressing 
one of a long campaign, costly to France, 
dangerous to her internal political situation, and 
disturbing to international peace. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET 


M. Caillaux has ‘‘ made good ’’ in the manner 
of cashiered officers who enlist in the ranks and 
win the Victoria Cross. His budget, which has 
at last been adopted by the French Parliament, 
does not, it is true, show many proofs of valour, 
but, from the French point of view, this is all to 


the good. What France needs and has needed 
ever since the war is people with level heads and 
a sense of compromise. These qualities M. 
Caillaux appears to possess. It is true that his 
budget has led to the dissolution of the Cartel des 
Gauches, since it was passed with the votes of 
200 members of the Opposition and under 100 
members of the Cartel. But we are not sure that 
this fact does not increase, rather than diminish, 
the stability of the Painlevé Government, since 
the supporters of this Government are likely in 
the future to consist of those deputies who most 
accurately represent the views of the great majority 
of Frenchmen. In fact, with slight alterations in 
the Cabinet itself, France might have at last that 
Centre Coalition which efforts of previous Ministers 
have failed to bring into being. 


THE GERMAN CRISIS 


Although we do not believe that the political 
crisis in Germany over the Security Pact will lead, 
as many German papers suggest, to the resignation 
of Herr Stresemann, there can be no doubt that 
the Nationalist Party has succeeded in greatly 
accentuating the uneasiness which had already 
been caused by extracts from articles in the French 
Press. One consequence of this uneasiness is 
that the German reply to France is being still 
further delayed and another consequence will be 
that the reply, when it does come, will not do very 
much to help us along the road to security. There 
are many features of the proposed Western Pact 
for which one could not expect Germany to show 
great enthusiasm, but the one point which arouses 
definite hostility is the French claim to be allowed 
to give a more definite guarantee of security to 
Poland than she does to Germany. We fear that 
many weeks must elapse before a compromise on 
this particular question can be reached. 


A CONFERENCE NEEDED 

Rapid progress in the negotiations on Western 
European security will not be possible until a con- 
ference meets to discuss the problem. The present 
system of discussion by letter has the disadvantages 
of both secret and open diplomacy. It leaves 
time to extremists in both countries to endanger 
patriotic attempts to compromise by chauvinistic 
attempts to cause national suicide. It also 
encourages divergent interpretations, such as un- 
doubtedly exist now between Great Britain and 
France in regard to the submission of disputes over 
the Versailles Treaty to the arbitration system of 
the Security Pact. The German reply to France 
is likely to suggest an immediate conference and 
we trust that the British Government will support 
this suggestion, although France may be reluctant. 
Furthermore, we trust that the British Govern- 
ment will continue its efforts to bring Germany 
into the League of Nations in September, even 
though the Pact itself be then still undefined. 


CANCER RESEARCH 


Though medical science will not countenance 
premature and extravagant claims, such as the 
research workers themselves would never put for- 
ward, for the results obtained by Dr. Gye and 
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Mr. Barnard, it is plain that those results are 
of high importance. ‘What has now been dis- 
covered is a hitherto unsuspected but essential 
factor in the production of cancer. It now appears 
that though injection of the virus from malignant 
growths does not produce a visible lesion, an 
injection of that together with virus-free extracts 
from tumours will produce a new malignant 
growth. The extracts contain something which 
is essential for cancer. This latest advance in our 
knowledge of cancer incidentally points the moral 
that some of the most valuable results are arrived 
at not in narrowly specialized researches but in the 
relation of discoveries made by workers on broad 
lines. 


SUMMER-TIME 


The fate of summer-time will presumably be 
decided as these words are read. At the time of 
writing we are assured that if we want to have 
summer-time up to the end of September, we must 
buy off opposition by giving up the first two 
weeks of April. In this matter, though in very 
few others, British agricultural interests apparently 
can exert themselves to some purpose. But their 
demands that summer-time be restricted are mild 
compared with those of the miners, who want 
summer-time only in May, June, July and August. 
Considering what summer-time means to classes 
of the urban population that but for the extra hour 
would suffer in health and spirits, we find it 
difficult to understand how anyone can grudge the 
boon to those who so greatly need it, and how the 
trivial inconvenience felt in the countryside can be 
seriously weighed against the benefits conferred 
in the cities. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S SPEECH 


A public at a loss what to make of Lord Birken- 
head’s speech on India has not been slow to 
suspect that it was not quite the speech he intended 
to deliver. Indeed, an important Provincial 
paper has boldly inquired: ‘‘ Who gagged Lord 
Birkenhead?’’ Gagged is a strong word, and 
we feel sure that colleagues who lately dissuaded 
Lord Birkenhead from expressing himself in print 
would hesitate to follow that up by violently 
restricting his exuberance of speech. But that 
they did not encourage him to say to the House 
all that he proposed saying is extremely probable. 
Only, why jump to the conclusion that he was dis- 
couraged from uttering things that would have 
delighted the friends of ‘‘ progress"? We may 
be mistaken, but we credit Lord Birkenhead with 
the intention of taking a stronger line against 
diarchy than in fact he took. That he and Lord 
Reading conferred here only to produce hesitant 
platitudes, ambiguous apologies for the gross 
failure of diarchy, and the suggestion that the 
last word is to be said at Delhi or Simla, instead 
of London, is not credible. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS 


Although the immediate position in China 
shows little improvement, the fact that the French 
Government has now ratified the Washington 


Nine-Power Treaties of February, 1922, should 
increase the possibilities of holding a conference 
in the near future to discuss not only Chinese 
Customs, but also extra-territorial rights in China. 
As Mr. Chamberlain has already pointed out, 
nothing can be gained by dealing with either of 
these subjects while public feeling in China 
remains as excited as it is at the present moment. 
But one must not put the cart before the horse, 
and we believe that most of the Chinese agitation 
would disappear automatically as soon as Mr. 
Coolidge’s initiative in proposing a conference on 
China met with success. The conference could 
not solve the whole problem, since there would 
remain the difficulty of assuring a stable Govern- 
ment in China, but the end of the anti-foreign 
movement might very well lead to the beginning 
of a movement for a united nation. 


A RAILWAY FOR WEMBLEY 


Unless all accounts of the exploits of the 
Southern Railway are extravagantly over-coloured, 
it should be represented, by a non-start train, a 
runaway train, and other of its typical products, 
at Wembley among the side-shows. Time was 
when one of its trains lost itself in the recesses of 
the country instead of reaching by a short and 
simple journey a quite commonplace destination. 
Now we are regaled with the experiences of 
passengers who were taken into a tunnel and kept 
there. These things seem always to happen on 
the morrow of a particularly lively effort in pub- 
licity. We cannot suspect the management of 
the Railway of playing practical jokes on the 
public, and must therefore suppose that irony and 
love of hoaxing reside in the locomotives, the 
signals, and the mechanical apparatus generally. 
Whatever the explanation, the Railway is un- 
doubtedly the line which gives one fun for one’s 
money. Let the directors realize that they have 
a tricky and frolicsome line, avow the fact, and 
derive their revenue from gratified seekers after 
sensation instead of from irate business men who 
take train with the vulgar object of getting to a 
particular place in a scheduled time. 


MR. ROBERT STEELE 


It is with pleasure that we record the grant of 
a Civil List Pension to Mr. Robert Steele. No 
award could be better deserved. Mr. Steele’s life- 
long services as a scholar and his contributions 
to the study of medieval literatures are well known, 
and need no commendation from us. His ser- 
vices to the SATURDAY REVIEW over a long stretch 
of years are perhaps less well known, but certainly 
no less real, and it is praise of these we would 
more particularly sing in this place. A succession 
of Editors of the SaturDay has had reason to 
bless him, and it is therefore particularly gratify- 
ing to us to be able to record that some measure 
of recognition has now been conferred upon him 
by the State. What must be for us something 
of a family affair may perhaps be our excuse for 
unbending somewhat from the traditional imper- 
sonality of the editorial chair and, in the most 
personal manner possible, offering him our 
congratulations. 
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THE DECLINE OF BRITISH TRADE 


ECENT trade returns will probably make 
R an end of that optimism which describes the 

adverse balance against this country as 
capable of being wiped out when invisible exports 
are taken into account. An adverse balance 
of £395,000,000, as against one of only 
£ 158,000,000 in 1913, cannot be explained away. 
But nothing is to be gained by brooding over 
depressing trade statistics. What the nation 
needs is accurate acquaintance with the main 
causes of the decline, and then resolution to right 
matters by harmonious and strenuous work. We 
welcome, therefore, the very lucid and well- 
arranged Report just issued by the Committee on 
Trade and Industry, appointed a year ago, over 
which Sir Arthur Balfour presided. With some 
of the points made in it we shall deal presently, 
but here we would urge the necessity of making 
the main conclusions of such investigating bodies 
really familiar to a public which will not read a 
Blue Book extending to some seven hundred 
pages. The amount of popular ignorance regard- 
ing the nature, the rapidity and the causes of 
British economic decline can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Nor is it only ignorance that we have 
to lament. There is growing in many quarters a 
most evil resignation to adversity. Present condi- 
tions are by many beginning to be regarded as in 
all respects inevitable after a great war. 

If British trade is to recover, the true causes of 
its decline must be apprehended, not by a few 
experts but the people as a whole. And, as a 
preliminary, there must be eliminated those false 
explanations of the decline which are so readily 
seized upon by the popular mind. Thus, we must 
learn to moderate the language in which Govern- 
ments are praised and blamed for what they have 
done or left undone in regard to British trade. 
It is not that any Government since the Armistice 
has been blameless. All have in some degree 
failed to cut down expenditure. One has removed 
the McKenna duties, and the present Government, 
in imposing taxation on certain classes of imports, 
has allowed itself to be grossly outwitted by huge 
importation during the interval between its declara- 
tion of policy and the incidence of the taxes. But 
neither for good nor for evil can the Government 
of the day do very much to British trade. No, 
not even by the adoption or the failure to adopt a 
policy of protection, for which, however, there may 
be a good enough case. We have only to see how 
little harm, comparatively, has been done to British 
export trade by the tariffs imposed by foreign 
Governments. The Report to which we have 
referred shows, what will surprise a good many 
persons, that on a general view British trade has 
not suffered from foreign tariffs since 1913. It 
would, of course, be absurd to say that it has not 
suffered from the reduction of purchasing power 
in foreign countries directly and indirectly affected 
by the war. Yet this factor is now ceasing to be 
very important. The economic recovery of the 
world is still in the future, and to some extent 
waits on political recovery. But, broadly, it is 
not because our potential customers lack money 
that British trade languishes. America is indeed 
now so prosperous that there is improved prospect 


of certain of our costlier manufactures being able 
to get in over the tariff obstacle. 

Here we come to a point at which it may be 
asked whether the direction of British manufacture 
for export should not be altered. As everyone is 
aware, the main trouble is that this country, with 
high taxation, high wages, short hours of work, 
frequent disputes, cannot produce cheaply enough 
to compete with those countries against which it 
formerly held its own. That the cost of produc- 
tion should be lowered by every possible method 
is generally agreed. Self-denial on the part of 
the State in taxation, the employer in profits, the 
worker in wages, is obviously a prime need. Bu: 
even supposing the cost of production in Great 
Britain to have been reduced by the efforts of all 
three parties to the lowest possible figure, will not 
this country still be at a considerable disadvantage ? 
Is it feasible to get taxation down to the level of 
certain competing countries ? Will British Labour, 
even in its most unselfish mood, work so much 
longer for so much less as to bring labour costs 
down to the figures of which our rivals can boast ? 
It is difficult to believe. One of the most remark- 
able and least generally appreciated facts of the 
world situation is the growth of manufactures in 
certain Asiatic and other countries formerly sup- 
plied by Great Britain. Take cotton. The 
number of spindles in India, China and Japan is 
on its way to becoming double what it was in 1913. 
The production of steel in those countries, with 
Australia added, is more than double the figure of 
the last year before the war. In many parts of the 
world the British exporter will soon have very 
little market when endeavouring to compete in 
cheap products, even though British costs be 
lowered beyond any percentage that seems likely. 
It is too difficult a question for dogmatism, but it 
does look as if this country will have increasingly 
to seek compensation for loss of markets for cheap 
goods by development of markets for superior 
goods. It would be the height of folly to retire 
from any market, and every endeavour must be 
made to keep at least our present position in those 
markets out of which cheap production, whether 
by local manufacture or by rival exporters, is 
squeezing us. But there are many indications 
that the best hopes for British trade are in markets 
for superior and relatively costly goods. 


There, it is a matter for proud reflection, this 
country is not at a disadvantage. Nor is it a dis- 
advantage, except in one important respect in 
India, in the British Empire. The Dominions 
which give us preference took before the war 23.7 
of our export trade; they now take 26.2, and the 
increase is encouraging. Moreover, the prefer- 
ence they accord this country has risen from an 
average advantage of 4 per cent. ad valorem before 
the war to g per cent. The Empire markets may 
go very far towards compensating us for loss else- 
where, on one condition, that we people the 
Dominions and develop the Colonies. In a recent 
debate, Sir Alfred Mond remarked that if people 
abroad would not buy adequately from us in order 
to enable us to purchase the food they grow, we 
must either learn to grow more of the food we need 
or send more of our people where at least they can 
grow their own food. It must always be remem- 
bered that the urgency of our need for export 
markets arises out of this country’s inability to 
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grow its own food. Desirable a great export trade 
must always be; vitally necessary it is only to the 
extent to which food production here falls short of 
national requirements. Those requirements can 
be reduced by emigration of a sort that does not 
weaken the Empire in relieving congestion here ; 
and they can be more nearly met, when numbers 
have been reduced, by a vigorous agricultural 
policy. This aspect of the matter must steadily 
be borne in mind. The problem of British export 
trade can be solved only if attacked from every 
side. It is far more than a trade problem. Emigra- 
tion and agricultural development must accompany 
attempts to lower production costs and to work up 
new markets. 


OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S assurance in the 
M House of Commons that the British Govern- 
ment contemplates no immediate change in 
its policy towards Russia has been, we believe, 
warmly welcomed by the great majority of people 
inthis country. As we suggested last week, how- 
ever active the Bolshevist propagandists may be in 
their efforts to destroy the British Empire, they 
would not be persuaded to cease their campaign in 
China, Afghanistan or elsewhere by the deporta- 
tion of M. Rakovsky and his colleagues. The 
only results of such a step would be that the anti- 
British campaign would become much more 
violent and that other European countries would 
have the chance of obtaining concessions from 
Russia which we can at the present moment ill 
afford to sacrifice. M. Zinovieff and his friends 
of the Cheka and the Third International care not 
one jot for the commercial recovery of Russia, and 
aim only at the complete destruction of what we 
call civilization. But it has to be remembered that 
many of the Soviet leaders would rather support 
M. Chicherin in his efforts to reach terms of relative 
cordiality with the nations of ‘Western Europe. 
Interesting evidence of this divergence of opinion 
among the Soviet leaders may be found in the 
recent passing of the death sentence on three 
foolish, but relatively harmless, German students 
in Russia. M. Chicherin desires now more than 
ever before to remain on good terms with Berlin, 
since the Germans are so near the point of joining 
the League of Nations and of throwing in their lot 
with the Western European Powers. The whole 
of the policy of the Rapallo Treaty is in the melt- 
ing pot. And yet it is just this time which is 
chosen by the Cheka to sentence to death German 
subjects without even a pretence of a fair trial. 
The German Government has protested with 
extreme bluntness, and one can imagine that 
M. Chicherin at the present moment dislikes the 
Cheka nearly as much as we do ourselves. How 
much the more moderate Bolshevist leaders desire 
to retain their Diplomatic Mission here is proved 
by M. Rakovsky’s return to London with, he 
alleges, orders for fifteen million pounds in his 
pocket. In a way this sudden promise of business 
savours of clumsy bribery, but if the Soviets value 
so highly their present diplomatic relations with 
this country, then so much better for us both 
politically and industrially. This desire does, in 
fact, give us one weapon with which to deal with 
Zinovieff and his extremists, and it indicates clearly 


how our policy towards Russia may best be 
developed. 

Some members of the British Government who 
begin to realize this distinction between the 
Bolshevists of the Right and the Bolshevists of the 
Left, appear to favour a violent campaign, not 
against the Soviet Government, but against the 
Third International. This is a relatively logical 
attitude to adopt, whereas talk of a campaign 
against Russia as a whole has nothing to do with 
logic. But here again, there are dangers. In the 
first place, we doubt whether propaganda can ever 
be prevented by pressure of this kind. In the 
second place—and this is far more important—an 
attack on the Third International might very easily 
place us in unwelcome isolation. Suggestions to 
France that she should join us in a concerted 
action against Zinovieff have been received cold!,, 
for M. Briand cannot afford to offend his Com- 
munists and Socialists at home. Similarly, we 
have good reason for believing that within the last 
few weeks the Russian Border States, which had 
been asked to what extent they could collaborate 
with the British Government in bringing pressure 
to bear against the activities of Moscow propa- 
gandists, have pointed out that, although they 
would have welcomed the idea of such collabora- 
tion a year ago, they are now for the most part 
on relatively friendly terms with Russia, and can- 
not afford to change this relationship. Mr. 
Chamberlain has made it clear, on the other hand, 
that this country will take no isolated action. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that the recent Russo- 
British crisis had come to an end. 

But there is one astounding rumour to which 
attention must be called. Quite a number of 
politicians in France are suggesting that they 
might sacrifice trade with Moscow in order to help 
the British Government in its fight against 
Bolshevist propaganda, provided they were com- 
pensated by lenient treatment when the time came 
for them to pay their debts to this country. We 
do not pretend to know the source of these sugges- 
tions, but we cannot believe that any proposals of 
this nature, which would lose us money from 
Russian trade and from French debts, could ever 
be seriously considered by any member of the 
British Government. 

Bolshevist agitators do not cause discontent ; 
they merely profit by it. Therefore the aim of the 
British Government should be two-fold. There 
must be in the British Empire as few fertile places 
for Bolshevist propaganda as possible, and there 
must be every.effort to encourage those leaders in 
Moscow who would rather trade with, than continue 
propaganda against, that bulwark of capitalism, 
the British Empire. 


THE RIGHT TO PENSIONS 
By A. A. B. 


HE opposition of the Labour Socialists to 
contributory pensions and covenanted insur- 
ance is based on the assumption that every 
citizen has a right to be supported by the State in 
sickness and destitution. He has, if by support is 
meant what is necessary te sustain life in decent 
conditions, and this has been perfectly understood 
in practice up to 1918. The administration of 
relief by the guardians, out and indoor, has been 
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until recent years humane and reasonable, no 
doubt because those who paid the rates elected the 
guardians. But with the abolition of the plural 
ratepayer’s vote, and the establishment of universal 
suffrage, we have changed all that. It is now the 
avowed principle of the Labour Party that every 
manual labourer, or weekly wage-earner, is entitled 
when unemployed to be paid as much as he would 
be paid when employed at the full trade union 
rate, and that if he dies his widow and children 
are entitled to be paid pensions. As both these 
claims are put forward as matter of right, it 
follows that the beneficiaries are in no case to be 
called upon to contribute, but that the whole com- 
munity (except the lucky out-of-works) must be 
taxed, either by local rates or income-tax, to find 
the huge sums necessary. 

This is full-blooded State Socialism, and is sup- 
ported not only by extreme Socialists like Mr. 
Wheatley but, I am sorry to say, by some Liberals, 
in their anxiety to sweep up votes. The difficulty 
of State Socialism has been stated by Stuart Mill, 
with characteristic and uncompromising clear- 
ness. ‘* It would be possible,’’ he writes, ‘‘ for the 
State to guarantee employment and ample wages 
to all who are born. But if it does this, it is 
bound, in self-protection and for the sake of every 
purpose for which government exists, to provide 
that no person shall be born without its consent.”’ 
Over-population, and the reckless propagation of 
the species by the least valuable sections of the 
community, are the cause of all our industrial 
trouble. This is one of those platitudes of which 
we cannot be too often reminded. 

Why should the so-called right to be saved 
unharmed from the worries and ills of life be con- 
fined to a privileged class and its wives and 
children? For it is practically the trade unionists 
and their families, about a fourth of the population 
who assert these claims. How about the thirty 
millions odd who are outside the purview of un- 
employment insurance and pension Bills, because 
outside the membership of trade unions? A legal 
right is a claim enforceable in a court of law. A 
meral or metaphysical right is a claim which some- 
body thinks ought to be transformed into a legal 
right by Act of Parliament. I want to examine the 
moral right of a certain class of manual labourers 
to be protected by law against the accidents of life, 
at the expense of their fellow citizens, who are 
themselves exposed to the same accidents. 

** All men have equal rights, but not to equal 
things,’’ said Burke. He that has five shillings 
in the partnership has the same right to that sum 
as he that has a thousand pounds. But he is not 
entitled to the same dividend. With regard to 
customary or common law as distinct from 
statutory rights, Burke put it that every man is 
entitled to ‘‘ the advantages ’’ of the society he 
belongs to. Thus, in a civilized country, every 
man is entitled to the protection of his person and 
his property, to the sustenance of life, and to the 
system of public education that may be adopted. 
But no man has a right to a standard of living of 
his own choosing at the public expense. ‘ 

Two years before the war, in 1912, there was 
published a book, ‘ Modern Democracy,’ by Mr. 
Brougham Villiers, which contained a shrewd fore- 
cast of future politics, verified by events. ‘‘ At 


present,’’ wrote the author twelve years ago, ‘‘ the 
struggle is between the growing organization of 
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labour and the established things of commer- 
cialism.’’ In another page we are told that 
‘* Guarantism *’ is the only thing which interests 
democracy. What is Guarantism? It is an ugly 
word, and it stands for an ugly thing. Guarantism 
is the political system by which certain classes, 
sometimes called the poor, sometimes the un- 
employed, and sometimes the democracy, but on 
examination turning out to be virtually con- 
terminous with trade unionists and their relatives, 
are guaranteed higher wages with a legal 
minimum, shorter hours, the education, doctoring 
and in some cases the feeding of children, the 
lying-in expenses of mothers, better houses at non- 
commercial rents, doctors’ bills for adults, pay- 
ment during unemployment at trade union rates 
of wage, pensions for all at sixty-five, the abolition 
of all taxation on articles of food and drink, and 
the demolition of all workhouses. The list is toler- 
ably complete, and one is only surprised that it 
doesn’t include free admission to places of amuse- 
ment and health trips to the sea-side. That will 
doubtless come, for some years ago the Sheppey 
guardians were surcharged for giving the children 
a penny a week pocket-money. What single duty 
of life is left to the parents? The object of this 
system is to guarantee those who come within its 
scope against the worry of insecurity. But if it 
is the duty of the Socialistic State to guarantee its 
members against insecurity, on what principle of 
logic or justice is the guarantee to be confined to 
those who labour with their hands? Insecurity 
haunts the landowner with farms unlet, and fall- 
ing rents, and single-tax campaigners hovering in 
the air. Insecurity creeps steadily on towards the 
shareholder, who is depressed by shrinking divi- 
dends, and the unsaleability of what are facetiously 
called gilt-edged securities. But no one who has 
not seen it can realize the keen and pitiless per- 
sistency with which the demon of insecurity pur- 
sues the days of the professional man. Doctors 
miss patients; barristers and stockbrokers lose 
clients; and they dare not complain. They must 
studiously conceal the fact, for its publication 
would only accelerate their ruin. And yet these 
are the classes who are taxed to provide security 
for weekly wage-earners, who in relation to their 
respective situations in life are more highly 
remunerated than their guarantors. Or take 
three classes, who contribute much to the gaiety 
and information of society, but whose pinched 
economic position is matter of common know- 
ledge, I mean actors, musicians, and writers, not 
to the Signet, but to the SATURDAY REVIEW and 
other organs of light and leading. Fashionable 
favourites in all callings to-day are fantastically 
overpaid. But the rank and file of the three call- 
ings I have mentioned receive no increase of wage 
at all commensurate with the cost of living. Yet 
they are not insurable persons. Except in the 
case of a few hundred very rich men, and several 
thousand Government officials, the worry of in- 
security is for the greater part of every man’s life 
the most universal and the most poignant of al! 
the troubles to which he is subject. If the 
democratic State takes on itself the burthen of in- 
security with regard to certain privileged classes, 
a minority of the whole, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion how far that exclusive policy can be justified, 
and whether the limits of insurable persons ought 
not to be extended. 
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DRAMA AND DREAM 
By HILAIRE BELLoc 


DO not know whether there is advantage in a 
| man’s describing the effect of a play upon him 

when he knows nothing of dramatic criticism, 
has never undertaken it, and so rarely goes to a 
theatre that he has certainly no general judgment. 
But I would like to risk it, because I am sure that 
I myself should like to hear opinion—and even 
amateur and casual opinion—upon matters where- 
upon I myself write with a weary knowledge. So 
here goes. 

I went the other day to see the play—I believe 
the revived play—‘ Beggars on Horseback.’ It 
seems to me very good. Whether it would have 
seemed to be equally good if it had not been really 
remarkably well acted, I doubt; for I confess that 
a play seems to me to depend as much upon acting 
as does a song upon the singing. And I cer- 
tainly know of no song, not even the song called 
‘ The Sergeant’s Wife,’ to which the way of sing- 
ing does not make all the difference; and the 
better the song, the more important it is. I once 
saw ‘ Phédre’ so acted that it was intolerable, 
and what is more, a very old man agreed with 
me, for he got up and hissed, and made a short 
speech exclaiming that he had brought his little 
grand-daughter up from the country to see 
* Phédre,’ in Paris, and that he had a right to get 
his money back. I would add that from his 
accent and gesture he was clearly a man of culture 
and probably a man of lineage. 

This play, ‘ Beggars on Horseback,’ is the play 
of a young musician who is tempted to marry into 
the new and very rich in order that he may have 
freedom from embarrassments and especially from 
hack work. He thinks that such a marriage 
would give him elbow room. He would really 
much rather marry a young woman of his own 
sort with whom he is close friends. His over- 
work has made him sleepless; he is given a drug, 
after the modern fashion, to make him sleep, and 
in that sleep he dreams. The great bulk of the 
play is the nightmare which he dreams. He has 
a very startling vision of what life among the 
new and very rich may be: and when he wakes 
up, he breaks off his engagement with the one 
child and concludes a new one with the other. 

Here I am tempted to write eight or nine pages 
upon the disappointment he would later feel in 
real life; upon the breakdown of his wife’s health 
and temper under the strain of poverty; upon his 
anxiety for his children; upon his own grinding 
hack work on to the tomb; upon the misfire of 
his great work (and its badness), and upon all 
those accidents which accompany poverty and 
lead a man to heaven at last. But when I remem- 
ber the limits of my space and the fact that he 
would have been still more miserable if he had 
married the rich girl, I desist. 

Anyhow, that is the play. And the first thing 
I remarked was the ability with which the writer 
and the interpreters have suggested the particular 
atmosphere of a dream. I did not know that the 
thing could have been done upon the stage until 
I saw this play; but it is so done. It succeeds. 
All the little points which make the mad common- 
places of dreams—coming down to dinner with- 
out your coat, and everybody taking it for 


granted ; a friend appearing in several incongruous 
capacities ; the persistent pressure of a worry when 
one is over-worked (in this case the worry of 
wealthy vulgarity); the sudden changes of place 
and time which are so impossible in reality and in 
dreams seem so natural—all that is put as well as 
it can be put, and before you have been looking 
at the thing ten minutes you are as much inside 
a dream as ever the hero himself would have 
been. 

One of the best of these dream facts is that 
of multiplicity. 1 will give two examples. 

These vulgar new-rich people into whom he 
marries have butlers—not one, but two, to begin 
with; then three, then four, and then about a 
dozen. They all appear together, and they all 
announce guests together in chorus. It gives 
one an astonishingly exact effect of the over- 
whelmingness of service in such houses. That is 
how you would dream of it. 

The other example is that of the waiters in the 
abominable smart restaurant to which he is 
dragged by his wife. Four of them appear at a 
little table for two. Each presents a covered dish 
with a bow, claps the cover on again, and then 
they dance round the table continually clashing 
the covers on to the metal dishes like cymbals ; but 
you must see the thing to appreciate the exacti- 
tude with which it is done. It is the very night- 
mare of those nightmarish eating places. It even 
suggested the intolerable blare of mob music with 
which they curse their guests. 

There are thirty other touches like that, and 
they build up a perfect delusion. Like all very 
good things, I wished it perfect, and it seemed to 
me not perfect in one or two points which perhaps 
cannot be remedied in the nature of things. 

In the first place, the play is American; there- 
fore it deals with a society utterly different from 
our own. Now if in the English version the 
young man, the hero, and the woman he really 
wants to marry, spoke English or as the Ameri- 
cans say ‘‘ with an English accent’’ and the 
others spoke as Americans speak, we should have 
a stronger and better contrast. I am _ told 
that no one is allowed to present any American 
character upon our stage in a way that might 
offend any one of the hundred million Ameri- 
cans. If that is so, it is, I am sure, an 
error. I do not believe that the Americans them- 
selves would mind satire upon America on the 
English stage—they have plenty of satire on us 
upon their stage—and if they did mind, I don’t 
think we ought to care. If, however, we are to 
transplant the thing to the totally different condi- 
tions of England, then the new and very rich 
ought to be like the English new and very rich, 
and not like the American examples, which are 
quite different. The particular note of sudden 
and vulgar wealth in England is timidity. No 
doubt that timidity is often accompanied by a 
forced self-sufficiency adopted by way of protec- 
tion; but timidity is at the root even of that. 
Again, the second generation of too-rapid wealth 
with us is invariably trained to imitate old wealth. 
Now in the play the girl is even more crude than 
the parents. With us that would be impossible. 
The spiritual values of such a situation, however, 
are the same in both countries. We should have 
here in England also the rich man’s certitude that 
he had bought his son-in-law body and soul; the 
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young bride’s corruption of spirit; the tedious 
mother-in-law (though she would be a good deal 
more boring and less vivacious) ; and certainly we 
should have the brother-in-law, cynically rubbing 
in the purchase his parents had made of the young 
man’s time and eternity. 

But these are all very small things. The play 
remains admirable. I only wish I had another 
inch or two in which to digress upon that most 
astonishing of problems; why not only the new 
rich, but nearly all the rich, some of them the 
very very old rich, spend their money as they do. 
Why they eat to deafening noise, why they eat 
bad food, and why this and why that. But 1 
have not. 


THE POWER OF FACTS 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


ISPASSIONATE observers who seek 
[) istormation in political developments and 

try to read history into the daily newspaper 
cannot but notice how mercilessly facts have dis- 
posed of mere words during the past twelve or 
thirteen months. In May and June, 1924, the 
Cartel showed extraordinary exultation and, judg- 
ing from appearances, it seemed to have every 
right to do so; the majority it commanded in the 
Chamber was more than two-thirds, and all Europe 
and the United States, tired of M. Poincaré’s rule, 
shared in the satisfaction of the French Radicals. 
People prophesied that the new Premier would 
bring France to her senses in foreign politics; 
many felt sure that M. Caillaux’s return to office 
could not be long deferred, and announced drastic 
financial measures which would infallibly restore 
stability to the franc. Amid the universal elation 
a few cooler minds realized that the national neces- 
sities, both at home and abroad, would force their 
way through, whoever the majority and the Prime 
Minister might be, and no mere political solutions, 
no electioneering slogans, could get the better of 
real political and economic forces. 

In fact, less than four months elapsed before it 
became evident that M. Herriot, exactly like his 
predecessor, might show a great willingness to 
appear a ‘‘ good European,’’ but his anxiety to 
please would be limited by inward instincts 
stronger than himself : in a short time he was seen 
taking refuge, as M. Poincaré had done, in the 
Versailles Treaty, or behind the most impregnable 
clauses of the Covenant, and the foreign Press 
once more began to speak of France as the 
unreasonable party. 

M. Herriot was nothing if he was not a lover, 
the lover of Peace, and yet he followed General 
Lyautey in what ought to have appeared a 
dangerous move. Why? Because no Prime 
Minister absorbed in interior politics has ever been 
able to form a personal opinion of what is going 
on in countries overseas, the conditions of which 
are as foreign to him as their language. 

Financially, the Cartel and its leaders were 
supposed to have saner views than the ever- 
borrowing Bloc National. They were sure to 
balance the Budget and to have enough money 
over for expensive improvements like social insur- 
ances and a general raising of salaries, which, 
nobody can deny, would be highly justified if it 


were possible. Until the Chambers broke up, in 
July, 1924, the politicians in office indulged in a 
tremendous amount of self-congratulation. But 
when, twelve weeks later, they returned to their 
work, they found M. Herriot careworn and con- 
stantly alluding in pathetic tones to his nights of 
anxiety. In a few months more it was discovered 
that the Budget was not balanced and that the 
Prime Minister, as most people in straitened cir. 
cumstances, had indulged in not unimpeachable 
stratagems which made his presence in office 
impossible. 

Then M. Caillaux did come back, and the world 
expected a spectacular change in French finances as 
it had expected a spectacular embrace of France 
and Germany to succeed the advent of M. Herriot. 
Now, M. Caillaux who is a great fiscal expert is 
not a financial genius—anybody who has had the 
patience to plod through his books or through the 
articles he has frequently contributed to the British 
or American Press must see that—and, even if he 
were a genius, he could not cope with difficulties 
transcending human powers. This man who once 
seemed to be all conceit had the good sense to 
recognize the insuperable situation he was facing, 
and to caution the world against too much 
sanguineness. I am no wizard, he repeated. In 
fact the financial plans disclosed after weeks of 
suspense, on June 29, do not change a situation 
which can be summed up by recalling that the 
national property of France is estimated at about 
six hundred milliard francs, whereas the interior 
and exterior debts combined amount to over three 
hundred milliards. This fundamental weakness of 
the national situation would require the examina- 
tion first and afterwards the resolution of a body 
of national experts determined on a liquidation at 
all costs: instead of that the Caillaux plans limit 
themselves to the Treasury embarrassments, and 
relieve them largely through inflation. Probably 
the Minister of Finance, who always said that the 
great reform ought to be a monetary reform, counts 
on his injection of a gold value into the financial 
system of the country gradually to spread the same 
transformation to all the economy. But it is too 
evident that he has been content with a hope and 
has not tried to visualize the practical evolution of 
his idea. Everybody feels it, and while the rank 
and file of State servants only see a chance of 
insuring themselves against the fluctuation of the 
franc, more intelligent people expect the inevitable 
rise of prices incidental to the transformation of 
paper into gold values, with no remedy against it 
except inflation. 

All this had been on the cards because of the 
nature of the real government of France during 
almost ten months, viz., the Cartel. But the 
dominant element in the Cartel was the Socialist 
Party, and M. Herriot did nothing without the 
previous approval of M. Blum. Now, it was 
evident that if M. Painlevé should, as he has done, 
show more practical sense than was expected of a 
savant, and if, as ought to have been surmised, M. 
Caillaux were sure to show himself rather a timid 
Conservative, the bold, because irresponsible, 
Socialists would secede from an unnatural coali- 
tion. They have done it. Whatever may be the 
actual weakness of the general situation, France, 
compelled by irresistible forces, has at present 4 
better government, guided by a better majority, 
than she had a year ago. 
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MR. SHAW AND MR. BRYAN 


By GERALD GOULD 


66 HE world has been evolved, not created,”’ | 
said Erasmus Darwin—implying, quite | 
rightly, that the two words convey two | 

contradictory conceptions. And it is singular that 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, who quotes this antithesis with 

apparent approval in the preface to his ‘ Back to 

Methuselah,’ should invite us to believe in Creative 

Evolution. But why should wé expect Mr. Shaw 

to be consistent? Why should anybody be con- 

sistent? Mr. W. J. Bryan, who, with the legis- 
lature of the State of Tennessee, U.S.A., is 
championing the Book of Genesis, is not con- 
sistent; for was not he, in the far-off days before 
he had abandoned the problems of bimetallism for 
those of biology, insistent that ‘‘ the people have 
the right to make their own mistakes?’’ In the 

State of Tennessee the people are being told that 

they must make no mistakes except Mr. Bryan’s. 

A school-teacher in Tennessee is being prose- | 
cuted, advertised, written-up and filmed, for teach- 
ing the doctrines of Evolution, whatever those may 
be (for there are a hundred orthodoxies of this so- 
called Evolution, as there are of every mystical and 
unprovable faith). The stage is set for a battle 
which Mr. Shaw evidently regards as a battle 
between the wits and the half-wits. 

Where is that boy, that Heaven-born Bryan, 

That Homer Bryan, who sang from the West? 

Gone to join the shadows with Altgeld the Eagle, 

Where the kings and the slaves and the troubadours rest. 
Not a bit of it: he is holding the sponge for the 
State of Tennessee, while Mr. Shaw puts Creative 
Evolution into the ring. 

Mr. Bryan, apparentiy, believes that the world 
was created in the year 4004 B.C. Mr. Shaw (that | 
great man whom I reverence while I am compelled 
to contradict him) believes that it is being created 
now. Mr. Bryan believes that it was created by 
God. Mr. Shaw believes that it is being 
created by some Power not ourselves (or only 
partly ourselves) that makes for Shavianism. 
And there is a most extraordinary idea prevailing 
that, whereas Mr. Bryan is content to stand pat | 
on faith, Mr. Shaw is sustained by science. Yet 
surely it is obvious that both are really appealing 
to faith, and to faith alone; and that Mr. Bryan’s 
appeal, judged on purely intellectual grounds, is 
the more logical, and therefore the more scientific. 
The Creative Evolutionists, starting with a contra- 
diction in terms, go on to talk a double and 
nugatory language throughout. They use words 
like ‘‘ higher’? and ‘‘ better,’’ to which ex 
hypothesi they can have no right. ‘* The power 
that produced Man when the monkey was not up 
to the mark,’’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ can produce a 
higher creature than Man if Man does not come up 
to the mark.’’ But he does not say what the mark 
is. ‘‘If Man will not serve, Nature will try 
another experiment.’’ But to whom the service? 
If Nature (blessed fetish!) is really creating as it 
goes along, it may create anything: it can follow 
no direction, for, unless there is a fixed point out- 
side it and independent of it, there is no direction 
for it to follow. The whole language, the whole 
thought, of the Creative Evolutionists rests upon 
One smuggled assumption, which is that merely 


| rational. 


| be discrepant. 
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going on is in itself necessarily improvement—that, 
by an implied standard whose very existence is 
denied, evolution works upwards throughout time. 
And this of course is not only unproven, but in 
the nature of things incapable of proof. It is not 
easy, it certainly nowadays is not usual, to believe 
what Mr. Bryan believes; but to believe what Mr. 
Shaw believes is flatly impossible. 

The evidence is not there, and never can be 
there; and yet we are asked to rely upon the 
evidence. In this dilemma, the Evolutionists beg 
every question as it arises. They forget that the 
proofs, astronomical, archzological, biological 
and historical, of the world’s antiquity, are proofs 
only if yeu accept their assumptions; for it would 
have been easy to create those proofs in 4004 B.C., 


| along with the beasts of the field and the fowls of 


the air, along with the longhorns, the jay hawks, 
the plop-eyed bungaroo and giant giassicus, the 


_ varmint, chipmunk, bugaboo, horned-toad, and 


ballyhoo, the fawn, prodactyl, rakaboor, hellan- 
gone, whangdoodle, batfowl and pig, which, 
according to Mr. Vachel Lindsay, joined in Mr. 


| Bryan’s earlier campaigns. 


Again, there is solemnly trotted out, by Mr. 
Shaw himself, that argument against the authority 
of the Bible which is based on its discrepancies. 
Really, this may have served for the nineteenth 
century, intoxicated with the exuberance of its 
own discoveries and enfranchisements; but to-day 
we have a right to ask rationalism to be more 
Take any event you please, and ask 
four eye-witnesses about it: their accounts will 
The thing, the sole thing, which 
could prove that an event never happened at all, 
would be for all the accounts of it to agree. 

I would not be taken as approving a coercive 
obscurantism, or regarding the antics of Tennessee 
with anything but contempt. Mankind will never 
be dragooned back into believing it wicked to 
doubt that the world was created in 4004 B.c. That 
is not the danger. But there is a danger out of 
this controversy, and Mr. Shaw himself has 
foreshadowed it in the ‘ Methuselah’ preface. 


| ‘* History,’’ he says, 


records very little in the way of mental activity on the part 

of the mass of mankind except a series of stampedes from 

affirmative errors into negative ones and back again. 

Precisely. We may have to shake off the chains 
of a blind dogmatism, only to drown ourselves in 
the intellectual morass of Creative Evolution—or, 
just escaping death by drowning, to bolt back 
terrified into a blinder dogmatism. What can 
never be achieved by Mr. Bryan’s foolish 
dragoonings, may be accomplished by Mr. Shaw’s 
brilliant misleadings. 

Let us have faith: but let us have the courage 

to admit that it is faith, and not science. To 
promise men a proof which they can never have 
is but a cruel kindness. Tennyson was truer to 
logic than the scientists are : 
Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs... . 
The point is in the yet. Tennyson believed in 
his vision of a better future despite the contra- 
dictions of the evidence. 


Hold thou the good: define it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 
Tennyson’s attitude is better than Tennessee’s : it 


is certainly also better than Creative Evolution. 
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A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


By Ivor BROWN 


an epochal ring and these last five and 

twenty years have altered the world more 
than most. Empires have waxed and waned; 
motor-cars have altered the whole face of travel and 
the whole scale of British distances; a penny has 
become a halfpenny and and the char-a-banc has 
crashed its way through the silent austerities of 
the Scottish Sabbath. But much of Scotland 
stands exactly where it did. Here in the north- 


| QUARTER of a century is a phrase with | 


The Saturday 


landscape. 
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up like living things in perfect kinship with their 
‘the queer house that is half a fortress, 


_ the manse that is at once kindly and formal like a 
' domesticated kirk, home of stern virtues and of 
_ gentle flowers and fruit, the twist and surge of the 


rambling street—all these were nothing then. 
They are much now. My boyhood, at least, had 
no vision splendid and enjoyed no beneficent ghost- 
liness to hang about its all too practical journey- 
ing. It thought of air-guns, fishing-rods, and 
sweetmeats. It breathed no larger air. 

It may. be sad-that childhood’s miles should 
shrivel up to the furlongs of maturity; that woods 


_ should lose their awesomeness and their ecreage 


east, whither I have made my sentimental journey, | 


the land and sea yield the old harvests of grain 
and herring. The plough that has not altered 
since Homer told its shape and motion is not to 
suffer change while a boy grows up. The sea 
shows more of steam and less of sail, but evolution 
has obliged Tennessee by signally failing to leave 
new marks on herring and haddock, rabbit and 
hare. Had I been a London boy, I could hardly 


go in search of my youth. For the hofses of the | 


green Atlas bus that took me to Lord’s have | 
vanished and no more is the effortless beauty of | 
J. T. Hearne’s bowling to be observed. But here | 


I can go to “ the games ”’ last visited in 1900 and 
they will be held in the same ‘‘ haugh ’’; the same 
dancing-master will sit on the judgment bench to 
nod gravely at the same flings and sword-dances. 
The pipes will be mournful and brisk with the 
same airs and tea-time will bring the same neat 
bag of cakes. True, the programme hinted at the 
presence of the Abertochty ‘‘ jazz band.’’ But 
what’s in a name? As of old there were fiddlers 
three. 

The conditions, as they say, are eminently suit- 
able. Here one may indeed go in search of one’s 
youth and reconstruct in the tranquillity of a sunny 
afternoon the emotions of a very small boy. Of 
course it is all much smaller than one’s memory. 
Childhood’s forest dwindles to a copse, its river 
to a burn, its mountain to a hillock. There were 
giants in those days and a burly gamekeeper has 
shrunk into the wizened pantaloon. The black 
pine-wood, once bodeful with the hooting of owls, 
can be no longer a cavern of adventure, but seems 
a modest and a sunlit glade. The grey, square 
house stands diminished amid dwarfish lawns and 
paths. So this is it! 

All that has gone is quantity. Quality remains. 
No glory, save that of stature, has departed. 
Rather has glory increased. To go in search of 
one’s youth is to have done with the nonsense 
preached with a sublime eloquence by Wordsworth 
in his ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 
To grow up in body is to grow up in spirit. The 
eye develops with the frame, appreciation with the 
spread of limb. The shades of the prison house 
with which the poet threatened adolescence are 
indeed the fiction of brain-sickly brooding. Take 
the village. What was it to a boy but the goal of 
a morning journey? There were lessons waiting 
in the study at the manse; there was toffee at the 
village-shop. But now I can see that village and 
praise the wisdom that built it under the woods and 
above the burn, in as sweet a nook as Scotland can 
contain. I can praise the fitness of its shaping, 
and see that the houses of native stone have grown 


together ; that the magic of ‘* over the hills and far 
away ’’ should be dispersed by the irresistible 
information of the ordnance map which lays it 
down once and for all that forty minutes’ walking 
will see you over the summit. But I snap my 
fingers at Wordsworth none the less. I trailed no 
clouds of giory then and, no doubt, I trail no more 
of them now. But at least I know what beauty is 
or, lest that seem boastful talk, let me simply say 
that I know what I like. That is the seemly 
Scottish countryside, more spacious than most 
English views, more tidy, better farmed; and, 
behind it, the bare, unbroken, unassuming sweep 
of the moorland, naked and noble as few horizons 
are. No fussy prettiness of the Home Counties is 
here, but, in the foreground, the dignity of farm- 
land that is paying its way by careful, thoughtful 
labour, and behind it the austerity of the hills that 
offer nothing to the amateur dabbler in water- 
colours chasing the picturesque. All this I could 
not behold as a boy; but now, returning, I 
discover it. 


So there is good in growing old. The boy can- 
not see the wood for the trees, the burn for the 
lurking trout, the moor for the possible excitements 
of beast and bird. Now beauty comes in, life’s 
compensation for adventure. The compensation 
outweighs the loss. The village takes its place in 
the schéme of things; it is the work of generations 
of living, labouring men. Its crannied walls have 
the flowers which you may search for the ultimate 
mysteries. But the walls need not drive you so 
far into the by-ways of reflection. They have their 
more obvious story and are the testament of the 
grey, orderly, but not ungenial culture of eastern 
Scotland. So, at the end of a sentimental journey, 
one may bask without regrets. Wonder has gone, 
but admiration remains. The meadow has lost 
its mystery but found its meaning, and takes its 
place in a scheme of things far beyond the scope 
and range of childish mind. The black wood that 
housed Jack Redskin no longer enfolds imaginary 
denizens. Does it matter? It is beautiful now as 
well as black. The stone bridge across the burn 
that was once a mere aid to setting forth has 
become an exquisite and slender arch. The house 
in which I lived has become the house at which I 
look. It is a generous exchange. It is indeed 
worth while to go in search of one’s youth. That 
is dead and may not be discovered. But all 
the things that boyhood missed, how excellent 
they are! 


Owing to great pressure on our space, the usual 
column of ‘New Books at a Glance,’ is this week 
crowded out.—Epb. S.R. 
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HOMO SAPIENS 


MR. W. J. BRYAN 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


T is, perhaps, important that the public should 
[ know how the business of Parliament is con- 

ducted. The man in the street, unconscious 
arbiter of the Empire’s destinies, is apt to take an 
interest in matters parliamentary only at the time 
of elections, when the element of contest lends to 
the drab routine of politics some of the brighter 
colours connected with sport. Similarly, when 
debates of great importance take place in the 
House and the party leaders speak one after the 
other, dealing and receiving crushing blows and 
piercing thrusts, it is to be hoped that the reader 
of the morning paper rests his eye for a moment 
on the parliamentary column. 
House is ‘‘ in committee ’’ the most optimistic 
members cannot flatter themselves that their 
doings arouse the slightest interest in the minds 
of their fellow-subjects. On these occasions the 
comedy is played without an audience, and the 
actors themselves lose interest in their parts. 

For the first three days of the past week from 
four in the afternoon until after midnight the 
House of Commons has been considering, in 
committee, the provisions of the Widows’ 
Pensions Bill. Proceedings of this nature, if they 
are followed at all, must be followed with close 
attention; the wording of every clause must be 
studied in conjunction with the wording of every 
proposed amendment, and the man who once 
loses touch is lost in a labyrinth of technicalities. 
Some thirty or forty members give to these 
matters the attention they deserve, but it must be 
confessed that during the greater part of the time 
the vast majority have little knowledge or com- 
prehension of what is actually passing in the 
Chamber. When the bell rings they come for- 
ward manfully to vote, the Whips herd them like 
sheep into the correct lobby, where they enquire 
of one another as to the matter on which they are 
voting, and, like jesting Pilate, do not wait for an 
answer. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the business is being carried on by 
the few stalwarts from every quarter of the House 
whose minds are fertile of amendments and 
whose tongues are ever ready to defend them. 
The lion’s share of these debates goes, of course, 
to the Opposition. Supporters of the Government 
are not encouraged to take part. Ministers have 
only one object, which is to get through the 
allotted task with the least possible delay. 
Speeches from their supporters, however short and 
well intentioned, cannot promote this object. It is 
indeed surprising how greatly a few weli-meant 
sentences can often retard completion of the busi- 
ness in hand. It frequently occurs that when a 
debate is dead, when every argument is exhausted 
and a division is about to take place, one solitary 
member rises ‘‘ with no intention to detain the 
House, but merely in the fewest possible words to 
make one small point.’’ He keeps his word, but 
when he sits down again three other members 
spring to their feet, and the next time four or five 
get up. The debate has been resuscitated. The 
dying embers have been blown upon, the flame 
has flickered up, fresh fuel has been thrown to it, 


But when the ! 


and the discussion which was done with ten 
minutes ago is good now to last another hour 
and a half. 

* * 

Allowance must therefore be made for the small 
part played by Conservative members, whose duty 
it is to remind themselves that ‘‘ they also serve 
who only sit and wait.’’ A few there are, indeed, 
who occasionally risk the frowns of their masters 
and plunge into the fray. There is Sir John 
Marriot, member for York and formerly lecturer 
at Oxford, who brings with him something of the 
pontifical atmosphere of his archiepiscopal con- 
stituency and something of the doctorial solemnity 
associated with his ancient University. It is regret. 
table that some of the irreverent members of the 
Labour Party are inclined to laugh at Sir John’s 
weighty orations, from which they have so much 
to learn. Mr. Herbert Williams, the irrepressible 
member for Reading, is another on the Govern- 
ment side who cannot bear long to remain out 
of the limelight. He light-heartedly sprinkles the 
order paper with amendments, and when the effect 
of them is explained to him he equatlv light- 
heartedly votes against his own proposals. 

Among the most persistent on the other side is 
Mr. Lees Smith, who was formerly a Liberal but 
has now crossed the narrow gangway that divides 
his former friends from their partners in opposi- 
tion. He has changed his part but not his 
appearance. Black coat and Gladstone collar still 
proclaim him, as do the majority of his speeches, 
a disciple of Cobden rather than of Marx. Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence sits beside him, and is ingeni- 
ous in propounding conundra for the Minister of 
Health to answer. He has the gentle enquiring 
manner of one who only seeks for information, 
and is only anxious to help. His speeches begin 
like problems of arithmetic. ‘* Supposing an un- 
insured woman of 45, who is a widow, has two 
children,’’ etc., problems of which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and Sir Kingsley Wood are never at 
a loss for the solution. 

* * * 


Then there is always Miss Wilkinson—a busy 
little person whose plaintive voice is continually 
raised in eager enquiry or indignant protest. She 
is fluent and clear in statement, persistent and _piti- 
less in pursuit. On her shoulders are descended 
all the responsibilities of her sex and she stoops 
a little beneath the burden. On Tuesday she 
scored a triumph. There was a clause in the Bill 
under which a widow might forfeit her pension if 
she were convicted of any legal offence. Miss 
Wilkinson waxed eloquent and appealed to the 
chivalry of her opponents for support. She must 
have been surprised at the response. Young 
Tories leapt from their seats with all the agility 
that Edmund Burke vainly anticipated would have 
inspired the blades of the gentlemen of France to 
quit their scabbards in defence of their Queen a 
century-and-a-half ago. The age of chivalry, we 
were glad to notice, is not dead. Mr. Chamber- 
lain noticed it also, and, appalled at the serried 
ranks of his younger and more _ enthusiastic 
friends who were prepared to do battle for the 
rights of the outcasts, he wisely withdrew the 
peccant paragraph, although he could not forbear 
to justify it and prophesy its return. 
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THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
VII 


With this article the series is concluded. Previous 
instalments have appeared in the SaturDayY REVIEW 
of June 6, 13, 20, 27, and July 4 and 11. Copies of 
these numbers can be had, price 6d. each, on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, g King Street, London, W.C.2 


taken in America, there seems to be little 

reason why the general public of these 
islands should not be educated to approve of 
similar ones here. It is unquestionably desir- 
able that everyone should become aware of the 
overwhelming significance of such general racial ques- 
tions. Unfortunately the changes in Society that have 
invested them with their present importance have been 
so extraordinarily novel, that by their obtrusiveness in 
other ways, they have diverted attention from them. 
But it is now time that a general awareness of them 
should come into existence. It is time that a sense 
of National Pride be felt in the quality of the stock 
produced by these islands, and that public interest be 
focussed upon it. It is time that expression be found 
for the patriotic sense of the average man in the task 
of intelligently making the best of our national racial 
inheritance, and of raising the standard of physical 
and moral well-being till there exists in this country 
the minimum of congenital and otherwise avoidable 
disease, of crime and of social injustice, till there pre- 
vails the highest standard of health and contentment 
and till there is established a relation of friendliness 
and mutual appreciation between the different social 
elements. Here indeed is a patriotic ideal worth striv- 
ing for. And this is what Birth Control, in the fullest 
sense of this much misrepresented term, can help to 
achieve. 

The general purport, then, of these articles has been 
to lay stress on the importance of arousing a more 
general interest in the matter of racial quality, and of 
numerical adjustments of population. The attempt 
has also been made to indicate the fundamental con- 
nexion existing between over population and wars. - It 
is desirable that a realization of this connexion be 
made world-wide. Disapprobation should universally 
be felt towards a country not primarily because that 
country arms itself or manifests an aggressive foreign 
policy, but bécause that country encourages the multi- 
plication of its subjects in excess of its power of sup- 
porting them. And it should make no difference 
whether that encouragement be political or religious. 
Both forms are equally inimical to the general welfare 
of humanity. In this connexion it is devoutly to be 
hoped that in the event of the population of any Cath- 
olic country, at some time in the future, swelling to 
proportions that threaten the peace of the world, the 
Catholic Church will see her way to modifying her 
attitude in this matter. A failure to do so would 
result in the depressing spectacle of the leaders of a 
religion of Peace and Goodwill ’’ among men de- 
liberately refusing to take a step to avert war. And 
it is equally obvious that from an international point 
of view an official modification of the Japanese atti- 
tude towards Birth Control and population would be 
welcomed by al! with infinite relief, with feelings the 
depth of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
For of all the factors which nowadays pave the way 
for wars, none is so irremediable, none so utterly 
baffles every attempt at conciliation and pacification as 
does overmultiplication that proceeds unchecked. 


From a practical point of view, it is urged that the 
Ministry of Health should officially permit that infor- 
mation on Birth Control be given by Doctors in charge 
of Welfare Centres. Benefits of three kinds would 
result from such a sanction. In the first place this 


N OW if these admirable measures have been 


much needed information, the lack of which causes so 
much suffering among poor people, could be given dis- 
criminately, privately, and with medical advice to suit 
each case which should always accompany it, precisely 
where it is required. At present this knowledge is 
only to be obtained from a few. private organizations, 
such as those of the Malthusian League in Walworth 
and Kensington, and of Dr. Stopes in Holloway, 
which, though they do most valuable work, cannot 
possibly meet the requirements of our large slum 
population. In the second place, it is probable that the 
publicity now given to Birth Control, to which atten- 
tion was drawn when the objections to the practice 
were reviewed, and which is unquestionably a source 
of much moral harm to young people, will die a 
natural death. _If it does not do so, it would be de- 
sirable that steps be taken to suppress it. And in the 
third place something will be done to reduce that 
economic factor which is now impoverishing the 
quality of the race, and imposing such a financial bur- 
den on all but the poorest classes. In May of last 
year a petition supported by twenty-two Labour mem- 
bers of Parliament was presented to the Minister of 
Health by a deputation of eighteen persons, request- 
ing that official permission be accorded to doctors in 
charge of welfare centres to give information on Birth 
Control to such mothers as desired it and were con- 
sidered fit for it. This permission was refused. Is it 
too much to hope that some of the younger and more 
energetic members of the present House should take 
up this question on their own and get done what the 
Labour Government failed to do? Here, at least, is a 
chance for Conservatives to show that they have the 
interests of the masses and the ultimate welfare of the 
race at heart. 


But the above contention is only advanced if it is 
coupled with the further one that every kind of pres- 
sure, religious, political and even conventional be 
brought to bear on all but the very poor to induce 
them, in the interests of the country and of the race, 
to have as many children as they can possibly afford, 
and to persuade them that they are doing something 
unworthy if they place their own minor comforts be- 
fore this obligation. Incidentally this is the conclu- 
sion reached in the report on the Ethics of Birth Con- 
trol, produced at the beginning of June by the 
National Council of Public Morals in which it is 
stated: ‘‘ We should contemplate with sympathy any 
plan by which ethical and medical advice could be 
given by qualified persons to those whose circum- 
stances deprive them of the similar facilities which are 
open to the well-to-do’’ and “‘ . . the fact remains that in 
numbers of homes where provision could be made for 
an entirely adequate upbringing of children, the 
nursery is either tenantless, or not nearly as well filled 
as it ought to be.’’ Here the Church would have an 
opportunity of advancing something more specific, 
more definite than those often timid general exhorta- 
tions which accommodate themselves so readily to the 
somewhat elastic conscience of the average person. It, 
could be preached from the pulpit that if these much 
needed measures are put into effect to alleviate the lot 
of our slum populations they must be accompanied by 
a readiness on the part of other classes to sacrifice 
their own superfluous luxuries, and by the production 
of an adequate number of children, compensate for a 
possible diminution of numbers which might otherwise 
prove harmful to the country. In spite of the uncom- 
promising nature of the gospel teaching on this topic, 
it has been rare to hear indulgence in luxury specified 
and condemned by Christian Ministers, even in face of 
the miserable want surrounding them. Further than 
this, it might reasonably be hoped that a patriotic 
appeal to the same end from political leaders would 
evoke some response in those millions of people who 
find so few practical means of giving expression to 
that social conscience which, with every year that 
passes, gains in scope and potency. If the Conser- 
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vative Party and the new Conservative outlook are 
going to provide any inspiration, if they are going to 
mean to the average man anything vital, anything sig- 
nificant, let there be focussed upon a simple compre- 
hensible ideal, the patriotism, the sense of fair play, 
and the instinct of social justice which, we hope, char- 
acterize us as a nation, and which now are blindly 
groping, in everyone, for effective expression. And 
what more appropriate ideal could be found than that 
realizing itself in a clear, courageous policy, demand- 
ing, admittedly, sacrifices of many and having as its 
object the elevation of the physical, moral and social 
standards of the race? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these col ion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of theiy expression. 


4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with | 


the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


% Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In your Fourth Article on this important sub- 
ject you refer to the injury to the woman from prac- 
tising abortion but there is also the probable injury to 
the child should the attempt to get rid of it fail, and 
the child be born. 

I am credibly informed that not a few of the cases 
of mental deficiency in children can be traced to these 
unsuccessful attempts on the part of their mothers. 

If this be so the matter becomes still more serious 
and the community may be maintaining a number of 
persons whose condition is due to this cause, and who 
are a permanent burden upon it. 

I am, etc., 
M. J. 


CANTERBURY OR ROME? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—If I may contribute a letter arising from that 
of the correspondent in your July 11 number, I would 
venture to suggest that his diagnosis of the causes of 
the Reformation hardly goes deep enough. 

That the worthy Henry VIII was actuated in his 
quarrel with Pope Clement VII by sordid personal 
desires is too notorious for denial. However, not even 
so powerful a monarch could have prevailed, and have 
effected so complete a break from Rome, had there 
not been deep and ancient factors, in the national life, 
which tended to promote his success. 

Your correspondent alludes to old statutes, long 
before ‘‘ our Octavus or Octavius’’ (to quote 
Erasmus’s fulsome phrase), which affected not the 
spiritual, but the temporal, aspects of the relations 
between Rome and England. I suggest that they did 
far more than that. The Constitutions of Clarendon 
(A.D. 1164) were not far from establishing a Royal 
Supremacy similar to that of Henricius Octavus him- 
self. They were drastic enough to cause bitter strife 
between England and the Papacy. They did not come 
into effective operation, because the murder of Arch- 
bishop 4 Becket caused a violent reaction against the 
King. Their nature, however (and all that would 


probably have flowed from them had they operated 
fully), were such that it is quite probable—at any rate 
arguable—that,, in that case, the schism from Rome 
would have come about three centuries before the days 
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of the Tudor despot: and as a result of politigal 
development rather than mere kingly marital com- 
plications. 

That distinct features of English political life under. 
lay such events, is proved by study of the Provisors 
and Praemunire statutes. By Praemunire (1352) it was 
made an offence, entailing outlawry, to bring Papal 
bulls of provision, etc., into the realm. Can it be main- 
tained that such enactments applied merely to tem 
porals? The Holy See never so viewed them, but 
vigorously denounced them as contrary to its spiritual 
rights. They tended to take the government of the 
Church from the hands of the Pope into those of the 
King. Need I remark that it was by the already long- 
existing Praemunire that Henry VIII proceeded when 
he struck his first blow towards the schism? The 
weapon had been provided long before. Given desire, 
it might have been used long before. 

It has long seemed clear to me that the schism be- 
tween Rome and England was an inevitable develop- 
ment. Henry VIII was but the occasion. The root 
causes were, as in the cases of Photius and Cerularius 
in the East: reluctance to tolerate overriding jurisdic- 
tion from beyond the seas. Whether we attribute it 
to laudable independence or to sinful pride, it cannot 
be said to have begun with Tudor Henry. 

I am, etc., 
J. W. Poynter 

Highbury, N.5 


To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Henry J. Nash, says 
that, ‘‘ the Reformation was, as every historian is well 
aware, a revolution against all law and order.’’ I am 
a historian, but I am aware of no such thing. From 
the historian’s point of view Mr. Nash is talkirg 
nonsense. 

He further states that ‘‘ up to this epoch history 
asserts in the most emphatic manner possible that, 
during the first centuries of the Christian era, the 
authority of the Bishops of Rome was acknowledged 
as extending over all the churches, both in the East 
and West.’’ History does no such thing. The most 
that history can be made to show—and the materials 
for the ‘‘ first centuries ’’ are very scanty—is that the 
Roman bishop, as presiding over the Imperial see, 
was regarded as primus inter pares. Even this was 
disputed when the Imperial seat was removed to Con- 
stantinople. The Councils of the Church were sum- 
moned by the Emperor, who presided over them either 
personally or through his legates. 

Mr. Nash further repeats the old ‘‘ popish ’’ non- 
sense about the Reformation having been ‘‘ brought 
about by the amours of Henry VIII.’’ Doubtless, the 
question of the divorce was the immediate occasion of 
the breach with Rome. But does Mr. Nash really think 
that the English people were such a feeble folk that 
they would have accepted this change had they not 
desired it? All classes, including the clergy, were 
sick of ‘‘ the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable 
enormities ’’—especially the exactions of his agents, 
and the change was accepted with scarce a dissentient 
voice, though the King—who had no standing army— 
could not have enforced it against any wide-spread 
popular opinion. 

The doctrinal reformation was another matter; and, 
though influenced one way or the other by political 
forces, was a purely religious movement, starting with 
the men of the ‘‘ new learning ’’ and spreading, more 
or less rapidly, among the people. It was not a re- 
volt against authority. It appealed to the authority 
of the Prince against the Pope, in the matter of juris- 
diction, and to that of the Bible against the traditions 
of the Church, in the matter of doctrine. 

I am, etc., 
W. ALison PHILLIPS 

Savile Club 
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To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEW 


SIR,—Surely Mr. Nash’s history is at fault when 
he asserts as accepted facts that the Reformation was 
a ‘‘ revolution against all law and order’’ and that 
‘‘ Henry VIII’s amours were the cause of it in Eng- 
land.”’ Neither the corrupt motives of Henry, nor 
the energy of Luther, nor the subtlety of Calvin was 
of itself enough to bring about such a result. These 
were but the sparks which lighted a train that had 
been long in preparation. 

A large part of the responsibility must rest with the 
popes, such men as the semi-pagan and avaricious 
Paul II; the dissolute Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII; 
the debauched Alexander VI (and his son Casar)—to 
name but four—had destroyed men’s confidence in the 
Christian principles of the Church of Rome. The 
Reformation was not a “‘ revolution against all law and 
order,’’ but a revolt against the abuse of authority, and 
against a negation of all the essence of Christianity. 

If Mr. Nash will read the lives of Wyclif and Hus; 
of Jerome of Prague and Savonarola: of the Lollards 
and the Waldenses, I cannot but think that he will 
recognize how powerful and widespread were the 
motive forces of the Reformation: how long and deep 
they had been working, and how much the revival of 
learning had to do with their ultimate prevalence. 

I am, etc., 
London, W.1. 


THE I.L.O. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I was too prompt in expressing my doubts 
as to the soundness of your Reviewer’s remarks on 
Mrs. Oliver’s book : for in the same issue as my letter 
you published some remarks on the cost of the I.L.O. 
upon which also I should have liked to comment. 

You suggest that ‘‘ taxation ought to correspond 
more nearly to representation,’’ and that if Great 
Britain pays one-tenth of the cost of the I.L.O., she 
ought to have something like one-tenth of the repre- 
sentation. 

I will not discuss the fundamental question whether 
a “‘ vote ’’ means the same thing in an international 
as in a national assembly—it is clear to me that it 
does not. But I should like to point out that it does 
not seem to be in conformity at all events with British 
political practice to make representation proportional 
to taxation. Do you favour plural voting for rich 
men? If so, are we one day to see a Conservative 
Government maintaining itself in office by increasing 
Super-tax? Or a Labour Government by abandoning 
a Capital Levy or similar items in the programme which 
has secured its election to power? 

I am, etc., 
K. St. J. 

22-36 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


OUR UNPROFESSIONAL JOURNALISTS 
To the Editor of the SatuRrpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent who “ sees no neces- 
sity ’’ why professional journalists must live and reads 
with such unctuous attention the articles of unprofes- 
sional journalists because of their superior light and 
leading, does not appear to know that these same 
articles are, not infrequently, written by skilled pro- 
fessional journalists: their eminent signatories are 
much too busy to write for the Press. Dean Inge, of 
course, is not similarly handicapped. As your corre- 
spondent is careful to point out, this prince of two 
worlds has neither parish nor parishioners; he has no 
cure of souls; he is merely in charge of a cathedral. 
Now we know. This eminent prelatical publicist does 
a far far better thing in writing about the Road to 
Ruin for the Morning Post than in attempting, with a 
reasonable prospect of success, to snatch a few indivi- 
dual brands from the burning. . . But I must not be 
ungrateful. I understand that the Morning Post’s 


principal contributor makes no charge, as yet, for his 
other sermons. 

In conclusion, may I thank your correspondent for 
thus drawing to my attention the ineffable distinction 
of unprofessional journalism? Doubtless he has 
treasured the Queen of Rumania’s recent articles on 
Love, Marriage and Royal Qualms. If he will loan 
them to me I will diligently peruse this particular con- 
tribution to the scholarship, literature and _ intel- 
lectual life of the times’’—by an_ unprofessional 
journalist. 

I am, etc., 
OLIveR Norris 

Junior Naval and Military Club, 

96 Piccadilly, W.1. 


**CHANTIES OR ‘‘ SHANTIES’’? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—As I have served both before and abaft the 
mast in many sailing ships in all parts of the world, 
I can support your correspondent, Mr. Cecil Chart’s 
contention that the correct spelling of the word is 
chanties and is so pronounced by everyone who has 
any regard for etymology, for surely the etymon of the 
word is chant: 

They chant to the sound of the viol. 
Latin cantare, canere, to sing. It is true old-time 
sailors invariably pronounced it shanties, the result of 
ignorance. Sea chanties are songs with roaring chorus 
sung in unison by sailors when hoisting sail, trimming 
yards, etc., and common to the sea-faring classes of 
all nations. It passes my comprehension how anyone 
with pretentions to education can justify shanty as 
correct when applied to a song. Shanty is a word used 
by backwoods-men to indicate a small, log-built house. 
One might as well contend that because a cockney 
speaks of a lady as a ‘“‘ lydy,’’ that ‘‘ lydy’’ is 
correct. 
I am, etc., 
J. E. Preston Muppock 
Trinity Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


THE KINEMA 


The Sea Hawk. The New Gallery Kinema. 


T te bustling tale with an historic setting is par- 
ticularly suited to the kinema, and on the screen, 
Mr. Rafael Sabatini’s ‘ The Sea Hawk ’ gains in 
realism if it loses somewhat in illusion. There are 
moments when it reminds us too forcibly of Wardour 
Street, compensated by many others of beauty and 
mystery, as, for example, the slaves rowing in the 
galleys and the bow of Sir John Killigrew’s ship loom- 
ing out of the distance. The story, full of change and 
movement, is held together by the really fine perform- 
ance of Mr. Milton Sills as The Sea Hawk. In method 
and appearance he is remarkably like Mr. Matheson 
Lang, and whether dressed in Elizabethan doubtlet and 
hose, naked in the galleys, or magnificent in chain 
armour and flowing robes as Sakr-el-Bahr, he com- 
pletely dominates the scene and holds the interest of the 
spectator. Mr. Wallace Beery as a humorous frec- 
booter is delightful and, what is more rare in such parts, 
convincing. Miss Enid Bennet as the heroine does all 
that is required of her and is sufficiently dishevelled and 
picturesque to satisfy the most exacting flapper. She 
is also (quite charmingly) distraught. But it is a man’s 
play and at the most critical moments the manliness, 
resource and fine physique of Mr. Milton Sills are com- 
fortingly reassuring. The programme states that the 
performers in the film total 3,319. Not having counted 
them we cannot say, but we do know that the orchestra 
was at least 3,319 times too loud. In fact it was so 
loud and so long that at times it quite successfully 
prevented us from seeing the screen. 
D. C.-H. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Canon Makepeace. By Bernard Gilbert. Palmer. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Black Swans. By M.L.Skinner. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


T is impossible not to respect Mr. Bernard Gilbert’s 

industry, but it is not impossible to be a little bored 
by his copious chronicles of Old England. ‘ Canon 
Makepeace,’ however, survives a test of sorts. I came 
to it full of adverse prejudice, perhaps because the dust- 
cover, with its picture of a large ecclesiastic embracing 
a scarlet-gowned woman, seemed to promise melo- 
drama of the dullest order. I guessed—rightly, as it 
happened—that we were in for a long discussion as to 
whether or not Canon Makepeace had been guilty of 
some sexual misdemeanour. Happily Mr. Bernard 
Gilbert knows as well as we do that it does 
not matter a straw, except to the persons imme- 
diately concerned, whether or not Canon 
Makepeace has committed adultery. This, never- 
theless, is the question that seven residents of 
Bly, all good churchpeople, meet to discuss, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Kyme. Canon Makepeace has 
been cited as co-respondent in the divorce petition of 
William Willett. Invited by his Bishop to rebut the 
charge, the accused man has contemptuously declined 
to do anything of the sort. In the face of this attitude 


the Bishop has no choice but to appoint a Consistory | 
Court to deal with the matter under the Clergy Dis- | 


cipline Act of 1892. (Aren’t these details fascinating ?) 
But our seven zealous friends of the Church cannot 
leave it at that. They are alarmed lest this issue 
should divide Bly into two camps; but on meeting to- 
gether and airing, one by one, their views, they find 
that the division is already effected in themselves. Even 
while the chairman is making his mild preliminary 
speech, we are conscious of the war in the air. Canon 
Makepeace, it is evident, has always been a bone of 
contention. He is an example of that singular and 
unwholesome type so often met with in modern fiction, 
the celibate married man, and has devoted himself with 
fierce ardour to the persecution of his more normal 
fellow-creatures. It was in pursuit of this enterprise 
that he called on Mrs. Willett. For Mrs. Willett was 
living separated from her husband, and it had reached 
the Canon’s ears that a man had visited her (quite 
innocently, as it happened) on several occasions. We 
have it on Mrs. Willett’s authority that the reverend 
gentleman, assuming her guilt, remonstrated with her 
in a most intemperate fashion. What happened there- 
after is precisely the point at issue. Some allege that 
the Canon ‘“ sinned,’”’ either with Mrs. Willett or, 
later in the same day, with Mrs. Willett’s charming 
sister. But the friends of the Canon indignantly 
deny that any such thing can have _ occurred, 
for reasons which you will find set out at length by 
Mr. Gilbert. The purpose of the book, as I under- 
stand it, is rather to present these seven residents of 
Bly, with the background of their personal histories 
cleverly insinuated into the intervals of the dialogue, 
than to get at the facts about Canon Makepeace’s in- 
discretion. In this characterization Mr. Gilbert 
admirably succeeds. Mrs. Boldero the prude, Mrs. 
Neville her enemy, Christopher Harbord, Major-General 
Fielder-Walsingham, and Saul Gorman: these are 
agreeable folk to meet. But the. thrice-widowed Dame 
Peach of Tumby, with her downrightness and her racy 
commonsense, is worth all the others put together. 
Miss M. L. Skinner, who collaborated with Mr. D. 
H. Lawrence in ‘ The Boy in the Bush,’ now makes 
her first appearance as a soloist. ‘ Black Swans’ 
is an extraordinary and not unattractive mix- 
ture of good narrative, rapturous description, and 


The Saturday Review 


18 July 1925 
naive psychology, with just the merest pinch of Law- 
rence mysticism by way of condiment. The book 
divides itself naturally into two distinct halves. We 
begin (in Fremantle, 1849) with Letty and Dick Gran- 
ville, and their playmate, Peter Fitzpatrick, the 
Governor’s son. Letty and Peter contrive the escape 
of Tim Rafferty, an innocent convict; but in the pro- 
cess they are all three captured at sea by Malays and 
taken to a Malay settlement. Adventures follow thick 
and fast: shipwrecks, hairbreadth escapes, heroic 


| exploits by Tim, encounters with blackfellows—every- 


thing, in fine, that the heart of man can desire. Tim 
is the stage Irishman in respect of his conversation, 
the infinitely resourceful handyman of boyish romance 
in respect of his general usefulness and integrity. When 
the Malay chief, or ‘‘ black bully boss,’’ attacks young 
Peter with a rope’s-end, Tim behaves exactly like the 
hero of the kind of school-story that delighted our 
grandfathers : 

. . all the fighting blood of all his Irish ancestors had risen 
to Tim Rafferty’s head. His eyes shone like tips of steel from 
his face, which was rigid and pale with passion, while his arms 
flew round like windmills and his legs kicked and twisted like 
a cuttlefish in anger. 

“‘Take that,’’ he panted fiercely, planting his doubled fist on 
the great fellow’s already flattened nose, ‘‘ from yesterday, for 
trying to get easy on Miss Letty’s ribs! And that!” a sting- 
ing bash which must have nearly dislocated the boss’s jaw, 
“for sneering at the golden sunshine of her face. And now 
this! ’’ he splashed his open palms round the fellow’s ears, 
‘“‘for not treating the two of their honours like the gentry they 
are themselves. And when I’ve done bashing you for thim,” 
he said, *‘ ’tis a beautiful trouncing ye’ll get from me to ease 
the poor soul of Tim Rafferty. Ach! ’tis meself is enjoying the 
oe i Up, man and fight for it, Tim’s into his glory this 

ay 

Humour, it will be seen, is not Miss Skinner’s strong 
suit: indeed there is not a trace of it in all her three 
hundred and eighty-three pages. Tim, the simple, strong, 
pious, and sentimental Irishman, has stepped straight 
out of the pages of early Victorian fiction. He serves 
his purpose, however, and this straightforward, un- 
sophisticated adventure story is very good fun. Un- 
fortunately it comes to an end half-way through the 
book; and is followed by an account of Letty’s life 
{ten years or so later) in England, her wooing by 
middle-aged Mr. Percy, her wooing by Peter, her 
sentimental obsession with the thought of dear, brave, 
innocent Tim, who is still in Australia. She marries 
Peter, after much delay, on the understanding that the 
marriage shall not be consummated unless and until, 
having seen Tim again, she shall find that Peter is in- 
deed her true affinity. They sail, accordingly, for Aus- 
tralia, and put the matter to the test; and after sundry 
scenes of violence—ardent embracing of Tim, 
attempted rape by Captain Traverton, fisticuffs by 
Peter, and narrow escape from drowning for three of 
the four—Letty realizes at last that she loves her hus- 
band and not Tim. I could have told her that long 
before. Tim did not in fact enter into active rivalry 
with Peter, but had he done so he would have been 
at a singular disadvantage for the simple reason that 
he does not exist. In the adventure-story we are will- 
ing to pretend that we believe in him, for there he is 
at least in harmony with his environment and con- 
tributes to the old-world charm of the juvenile con- 
ception. But in the sequel, which aspires to be adult 
fiction, he is grotesquely out of place, and his shadow, 
which is in fact the shadow of the earlier story, has 
the unfortunate effect of making us doubt everything. 
Either story might be acceptable separately; but Miss 
Skinner, by joining them in unnatural wedlock, has 
made them both incredible. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers to the SaturDAayY REVIEW who are cori- 
templating a temporary change of address during tne 
summer should notify the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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THE JULY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for July devotes the space at its command for 
literature to a consideration of ‘ Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan from 
an Historical Point of View’ by Prof. J. van Kan. The criticisms 
offered would have been suitable if Mr. Shaw had offered his play 
as a thesis for the doctorate; as he has written a play, only one 
of them counts—the way in which Joan speaks to the Dauphin 
and his nobles. Mr. W. H. Graham writes finely about Maurice 
Hewlett; some of the best of his latest works appeared in our 
columns—he understood country-folk and the country-side. A 
short poem, ‘ Life’s Treasures,’ has distinction; Mr. E. W. 
Hullinger describes the Moscow Art Theatre and its founder 
Stanislavski, recounting an interview with him on his methods. 
Miss Garvin’s story, ‘ Ladders,’ is rather preciously written and 
quite good. Mr. Robert Machray’s article on ‘ The Border States 
and their Policies’ should be read in conjunction with Mr, Stephen 
Graham's last book. Mr. Spender considers the unemployment 
question apropos of Sheffield, Dr. Permewan bestows a modified 
approval on the Budget and the Government, and Mr. P. F. 
Martin describes the state of Spain. 


The National Review ranges over the whole field of public 
interest in ‘ Episodes of the Month ’ from Germany unrepentant, 
France puzzled, England bamboozled, down to doctors at dinner, 
too young to be useful, and Epstein. Lord Astor wants ‘ Reform 
of the House of Lords,’ and describes his plan, the Vice-Provost 
of Eton gives us a piece of literary criticism in the shape of half- 
a-dozen scenes in Athens and elsewhere, the Hon. Arnold Keppel 
gives us some ‘ Maturer Reflections’ on Eton education, and 
Mr. E. S. Roscoe describes ‘ The Friendship of Dr. Johnson and 
Windham.’ Mr. E. A. Mowrer’s paper on America, ‘ Of, By, 
and For the People’ is an instructive summing-up of tendencies. 


The Calendar opens with a story by Signor Pirandello and 
some verse by Mr. Edmund Blunden. Mr. Edwin Muir explains 
to us ‘The Meaning of Ulysses’ as it appears to him. Mr. 
Muir’s paper shows no trace of his having any standard of great 
literature with which to compare that extraordinary book. The 
‘ Reminiscences ’ of Mrs. Dostoievsky grow in interest, but the 
best piece of criticism, and of writing too, is Vernon Lee’s ‘Right 
Readers and Wrong Readers,’ showing her reaction to ‘ Martin 
Arrowsmith,’ for example. The review of Count Keyserling’s 
book by Mr. Bertrand Russell is noteworthy. 


The Adelphi opens with Mr. Murray’s statement of his beliefs 
about personal immortality. It continues with another of Miss 
Millin’s good South African tales of her servants, with an account 
by Mr. G. H. Stevenson of ‘The Love Story of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague,’ and a little poem by Mr. W. Soutar. The 
best thing in the number is Mr. H. King’s ‘ Advertising and 
Journalism,’ though the Journeyman does well in his peculiar 
way with ‘On Wireless and Nightingales,’ and the Contributor’s 
Club is looking up again, seemingly. 


Blackwood opens with a touching little story from the Mesopo- 
tamia of last century—‘ The Chains.’ Captain Hart describes 
the career of ‘ Wallenstein—The Enigma of History ’ from his 
rise to his assassination at the pehests of his Emperor. Me. 
Candler’s tale grows in interest. Mr. C. E. Green describes 
life at ‘Rugby School in the 'Eighties,’ which seems to have 
been strenuous and enjoyable. There are other good papers, and 
‘Musings without Method’ is chiefly remarkable for a first-rate 
page or more on the English novel. 


The Empire Review has a good account of ‘ Mussolini the 
Man’ throughout his whole career, emphasizing his personal 
characteristics. Lord Birkenhead’s subject this month is Lord 
Westbury, whose career in many respects resembles his own. 
Sir A. H. Crosfield writes on ‘ Tennis’ but does not bring for- 
ward anything new about it, a thing hardly to be expected. Miss 
Hallowes has a good tiger story, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy writes 
about Arthur Benson, and Mr. T. C. Bridges thinks the modern 
prison is made too comfortable for criminals. The Science and 
Medical Notes are a specially interesting feature of this magazine. 


Cornhill continues to give varied and interesting reading. Mr. 
E. M. Nicholson has found the village, and the house, of W. H. 
Hudson’s ‘ Birds in a Village.’ Prof. G. Waterhouse prints 
some extracts from the diary of a German dramatist who visited 
London in 1836, saw all the sights, and wrote down his views of 
them. Mr. Philip Guedalla has a prey congenial to his spirit in 
Dr. Franklin, and W. D.C. recalls a forgotten episode in des- 
cribing his visit as a fellow-cadet of the Prince Imperial at Wool- 
wich to his home at Chislehurst. The short stories and verse 
are well up to the high standard of this magazine, 


The English Review, in accordance with its policy of short 
articles, covers a great deal of ground. There is an article by 
Mr. W. H. Hudson on Goldfinches, one by Mr. Stephen Coler- 
idge on Epstein and Hudson, one by Lord Sydenham on Sir M. 
O’Dwyer, a first-rate paper by Sir John Ross on ‘ Magic in 


Pictures and Words. Among a score of other papers and 
stories, Mr. Petrie’s paper on Spanish politics and Prof. Gavron- 
sky’s on Einstein are the best. 


The Saturday Review 


REVIEWS 


TOM MOORE AND HIS AGE 


Tom Moore’s Diary. A Selection. Edited with 
an Introduction by J. B. Priestley. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net. 


FEW years ago in the Charing Cross Road it was 

still possible, and even easy, to pick up an 
occasional copy of Tom Moore’s diary in Lord John 
Russell’s edition. Five shillings would have been an 
exaggeration of the current price, but nobody who 
knew something of what the book contains would have 
let it slip rather than pay more. The publication of 
Mr. Priestley’s selections from the 1860 edition marks 
the passing of one more collector’s opportunity, for 
the old edition will most surely figure at high prices in 
the Autumn catalogues. Moore’s new readers—and 
he should gain thousands now—will have no cause to 
complain of the extra shilling for an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the Diary. In all the literature of a hundred 
years ago there is no book quite so rich in persona! 
anecdotes and good stories of contemporary celebrities. 
Moore, on every page, gives us some new vivid and 
intimate glimpses into the lives of the poets and 
politicians and men of letters by whom, in virtue of 
his constant dining out, he was surrounded. Many of 
his people feature, too, in Crabb Robinson’s “‘ rival *’ 
diary. As Mr. Priestley remarks, however, Crabb 
Robinson was ‘‘a professional diarist; he made his 
life serve his diary and spent his days in tracking down 
great literary figures, notebook in hand.’’ Moore 
simply made his diary mirror his life. Mr. Priestley 
draws a delicate thumb-nail portrait of the Irish poet 
and singer : 

He was a troubadour to the Whig Society of the Regency. 
The men liked his wit and humour and fund of good spirits 
over a bottle. The women liked his trim, little, figure, bright 
eyes and fluttering tenor voice. He was by nature a 
gregarious, convivial soul, a born diner-out in the great age 
of dining-out. He was an Englishman’s idea of what an 
Irishman should be. . . . ‘‘ Mr. Moore converts the wild harp 
of Erin into a musical snuff-box ’’ growls Hazlitt, who had 
a knack of penetrating mere literary fashions. 

Such was the man who kept this diary for the sole 
purpose of leaving behind, in the event of death, some- 
thing which would sell for the benefit of his widow. 
Bessy Moore (concerning whom the late Maurice 
Hewlett wrote his best essay) is never long absent from 
her husband's pages. We watch them reading and 
weeping together over ‘The Vicar of Wakefield ’; 
on the First of April, Tom makes her ‘‘ turn her cap 
awry in honour of the day ’’: he sends her five pounds 
through a friend to help the local poor because ‘‘ It 
makes her happy without the drawback of knowing 
it comes from my small means ’’—a very pretty story 
that does credit to all concerned. Elsewhere we move 
among ‘‘ the beauty and wit and learning of Eng- 
land,’’ whether at Holland House or at Bowood with 
Samuel Rogers, or at ‘‘ The Atheneum ”’ in its early 
days—Moore records being asked by Croker to belong 
to ‘‘ a new club for literary and scientific persons '’— 
or at breakfast with Mary Shelley. He stays at Padua 
with Byron, with Scott at Abbotsford, meets Beau 
Brummel, in exile, at Calais, and the Wordsworths 
during a famous visit to Paris. There are breakfast 
and dinner parties where the company includes 
Southey, Coleridge, Lamb (‘‘ a clever fellow certainly 
- - . but full of villainous and abortive puns which 
he miscarries of every minute ’’), the young Macaulay, 
by whom everybody is vitally impressed, Bowles, 
Washington Irving, Schlegel, Campbell, Sydney 
Smith, that great laughter-maker, Hazlitt—in fact, 
er And of each he has some excellent story 
to tell. 

Talking of ghosts, Sir Adam Ferguson said that Scott and 
he had seen one, at least, while they were both drinking 
together. . . . Scott did not deny it but said they were both 
“‘fou,”” and not very capable of judging whether it was a 
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ghost or not. Scott said that the only two men who had ever 
told him they had seen a ghost afterwards put an end to 
themselves. One was Lord Castlereagh. . . . 


Better still is the anecdote of a meeting between Adam | 


Smith and Dr. Johnson. Johnson began by attacking 
Hume. 

‘“ I saw (said Smith) that this was meant at me, so I merely 
put him right as to a matter of fact.”” ‘* Well what did he 
say?’’ ‘* He said it was a lie.”” ‘* And what did you say? ”’ 
‘* 1 told him he was the son of a b——h.”’ Good this, between 
two sages. 

Good indeed! He goes with Scott and Jeffrey to the 
theatre. ‘‘ We went into the front boxes, and the 
moment we appeared, the whole pit rose and applauded 
vehemently.’’ The applause was for Moore who had 
to rise and bow for several minutes after each act 
while the orchestra played the Irish Melodies. People 
were not so chary of displaying their emotions in those 
days as they are now. Jeffrey, savagest of critics, 
has tears in his eyes when Moore sings ‘ A Song of 
Olden Time’; a Mr. Gordon requests, as a great 
favour, a lock of the singer’s hair; Moore himself is 
by no means a stranger to tears. ‘‘ Sensibility,’’ as 
Maurice Hewlett pointed out, was his most notable 
characteristic, but there is no sign of any accompany- 
ing effeminacy. 

The pageant of the early Nineteenth Century unfolds 
itself in a hundred curious ways throughout the book. 
We accompany Moore to Liverpool, by the railroad : 

A grand mode of travelling, though, as we were told, ours 
was but a poor specimen of it, as we took an hour and a half 
to do the thirty-two miles, which rarely requires more than an 
hour and a quarter or twenty minutes. The motion so easy 
that I found I could write without any difficulty chemin faisant. 

We look into the offices of the great publishers, Long- 
mans, Ballantynes, and Constable, and call in on 
Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly—‘‘ the mildest man 
in the world till he takes a pen in his hand, but then 
all gall and spitefulness,’’ says Tom, who has suffered 
his own share of the manhandling which, as senti- 
mentalists declare, ‘‘ killed poor John Keats.’’ There 
is more than one incident, besides Jeffrey’s tears, in 
the Diary to show that the Scottish reviewers were not 
the ogres whom we meet in the literary handbooks. 
But Moore bore one or two mild, innocent grudges : 

What thanks do we owe, what respects and regards 

To Jeffrey the old nursery-maid of us bards. 

Who, resolved to the last, his vocation to keep, 

First whipped us all round and now puts us to sleep. 


This follows an article of the critic’s on the perishable 
nature of modern poetry in which only Rogers and 
Campbell of all his contemporary poets ‘‘ have longest 
withstood the rapid withering of the laurel, and with 
the least mark of decay on their branches.’’ Moore's 
own verse has decayed not a little though in his lifetime 
he received a hundred guineas for each of the hundred 
and thirty songs in his Irish Melodies—a sufficient 
indication of his enormous popularity. After all, his 
Diary has best withstood the test of Time. In Mr. 
Priestley’s selection there is not a dull sentence and 
every page has its share of the all-pervading humour 
and gaiety which Moore took with him wherever he 
went. It is a pity nevertheless that the Cambridge 
University Press did not publish the entire book while 
Mr. Priestley was busy; and many, like ourselves, will 
regret the insufficiency of the index as well as the 
niggardliness of the editor’s notes, for which, because 
of the service he has done us and also for his excellent 
introductory essay, he may be forgiven. 
Epwarp Davison 


A ‘“*‘ FEARFUL GENTLEMAN ” 

The Godfather of Downing Street. Sir George 
Downing, 1623-1684. By John Beresford. 
Cobden Sanderson. 15s. net. 

I N days when literature and history have shown 

signs of parting from each other it is a pleasure to 
come across a book that makes them friends. The 
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science of history naturally dwells on facts. Original 
research is a stern business, and the grave of historical 
prejudice and partisanship lies deep under the structure 
of the Cambridge Modern History; while the elegant 
and delightful biographies with which the last few 
years have furnished us have been mainly side-lights, 
vivid but partial reconstructions of lives about which 
the facts are already known. In these irony, not 
partisanship, has pointed the historian’s pen. Mr. 
Beresford shows that history can be lively, without 
either of these aids, and that a balanced point of view 
need not be a dull one. With infinite zest he burrows 
in his great store of references, bringing to light much 
new material which he introduces copiously into the 
text. Sometimes he gives the substance of his extracts, 
but more often he prints them in full, with the tang 
and freshness of the time still on them. Here is an 
English Broadside, showing what national propaganda 
was like in 1665, just before the outbreak of the Second 
Dutch War. 

The Dutch Boare Dissected, or a Description of Hogg-Land. 

A Dutchman is a Lusty, Fat, Two-legged Cheese-worm. A 

Creature that is so addicted to Eating Butter, Drinking fat 

Drink, and Sliding, that all the World knows him for a Slip- 

pery Fellow. An Hollander is not an Highlander, but a Low 

lander ; for, he loves to be down in the Dirt, and Boarlike to 
wallow therein. 

Mr. Beresford is eminently fair, and when he takes 
sides it is usually on behalf of a measure, not a man. 
In defending Charles II’s policy m the Third Dutch 
War, he breaks a lance with the Whig Historians; but 
he does not trouble to rebut the censure of the King’s 
personal appearance with which one of the more whole- 
hearted of them reinforced his arguments. Nor does 
he only refrain from personal rancour; he avoids, as 
far as he can, dispensing moral judgments. Sir George 
Downing, being his subject, has also in some sort to be 
his hero. But what opportunities for bitterness the 
career of ‘‘ this fearful gentleman,’’ as a contemporary 
styled him, might have afforded! His rounding up of 
the Regicides, with one of whom he had been closely 
associated during the Protectorate; his recantation of 
the Puritanism which he had preached and professed 
with so much applause during his early years in New 
England; his meanness to his mother in her old age— 
the moralist in Mr. Beresford must have itched to rub 
a little salt into these bad places. Of the betrayal of 
Okey he airily remarks: ‘‘ It is essential to have re- 
gard, in considering this matter, to the situation of 
1662 rather than the sentiment of 1924’: but morality 
is not ambulatory, and we have no reason to think 
that Pepys’s adverse judgment did not represent the 
feeling of the time. Mr. Beresford succeeds in mak- 
ing us respect Sir George Downing if we cannot like 
him. By turns Chaplain, Scoutmaster-General, Am- 
bassador to The Hague, and Excise Commissioner, he 
has an entraordinary career; and in tracing it Mr. 
Beresford has given us an account of the epoch which 
could hardly be surpassed for lucidity, erudition, 
vivacity and charm. L. P. HarTLey 


PARNELL 


Parnell. By St. John Ervine. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


net. 


FINE sense of dramatic values has guided Mr. 

St. John Ervine in writing this fascinating 
biography, which, while not superseding earlier works, 
definitely adds to our knowledge and understanding of 
the great Irish leader. Mr. Ervine tells us he began 
with a feeling of prejudice against Parnell and ended 
with a feeling of deep affection for him. It is the 
measure of Mr. Ervine’s success that he carries his 
readers with him and communicates a sense of his 
subject’s greatness. But at the end we feel there is 
still something unexplained. Much is made clear in 


the admirably told story of Parnell’s early failure and 
the steps by which he passed to the leadership of the 
party which he dominated because he was really its 
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creator. An element of mystery, however, remains. 
The clue is to be sought no doubt in Parnell’s parent- 
age, and, in particular, in that strange woman, his 
mother. In Ireland she was considered ‘‘ flighty,’’ but 
her hatred of everything English was carried to a point 
which tempts one to use a stronger word. She in- 
fected her children with her own obsession. It is Mr. 
Ervine’s thesis that the explanation of Parnell’s extra- 
ordinary authority in Ireland is to be chiefly found in 
the fact that he was an Anglo-Irish Protestant 
aristocrat brought up in an atmosphere of intense 
hatred of England. Famine, evictions, and wide-spread 
suffering, which he had heard of as a boy, he was to 
see for himself when he grew up. Neither birth nor 
education account for his profound, if not infallible, 
sense of political realities. 

‘*A cold-blooded sensualist,’’ to one critic, ‘‘ as 
great a statesman as Bismarck’’ to another, Parnell 
attained his position because he perceived the futility 
of Butt’s amicable expansiveness. He saw that if 
Ireland was to get what he wanted her to get, it was 
essential to unify the party and pursue a policy of 
obstruction in Parliament till Irish grievances were 
attended to. Parnell succeeded more completely in the 
second object than in the first. He ousted Butt, linked 
the political with the economic question, and by the 
time of his release from prison in May, 1882, he had 
made himself uncrowned king of Ireland. In 1885 and 
1886 the position of parties in the House of Commons 
put him in command of the parliamentary situation. 
Home Rule was to be the price of his support. Shortly 
after the Home Rule Bill, however, Gladstone intro- 
duced the Land Bill, which was rejected. Dissolution 
followed, Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister again 
and there was no Home Rule. In the following year 
came the Pigott forgeries which ultimately gave Parnell 
a brief personal triumph. But the ‘* Sardonic 
Dramatist ’’ had already intervened. Within a year 
followed the divorce suit which ruined Parnell and 
wrecked the party. The Nonconformists in England 
and the Catholic Church in Ireland turned against him, 
and when, worn out by overwork, Parnell died in 
October, 1891, he was a beaten man. 

Mr. Ervine tells the familiar story with admirable 
dramatic force and point. He also corrects earlier 
writers on several matters of detail and interpretations. 
It is to be regretted that he is occasionally guilty of 
lapses from what is demanded by good taste. These 
we trust will be removed in a second edition, which 
will doubtless soon be called for. 


A MAN OF PARTS 


Casanova’s Escape from the Leads. Translated 
by Arthur Machen. Casanova Society. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HERE was an art of narrative used in the 

eighteenth century that may now seem beyond 
recapture. To be traced back to the picaresque novels 
of Spain, it ran out at the finger-ends of hard-driven 
writers, and even of hacks. In translating this episode 
from Casanova’s own memoirs, Mr. Arthur Machen 
has seized this spirit of narrative, artful and artless, 
moulding itself to the surface of things and yet sug- 
gestive, could you pause on the current that bears you 
along. And the episode selected is the very one that 
has a broadly human appeal. Hunter and hunted, the 
escape of the victim from the oppressor—here is one 
of the great themes, elemental and irresistible. Breath- 
lessly we mark ingenuity and courage matched against 
the State Inquisitors, the dread Council of Three in 
decadent Venice. Benvenuto Cellini or the Count of 
Monte Christo has his rival. 

For the time being we can ignore Casanova the 
amorist, with his skin-deep gallantry. While, in these 
pages of brisk incident and portraiture, he reveals him- 
self sufficiently the spiritual son of Gil Blas and own 


brother of Figaro. He is of the order of Panurge and 
Falstaff, a prince among sympathetic scoundrels. 
These dazzle and disarm. We are left with laughter 
and almost condonation. Playing all parts in the 
comedy of life, Casanova can be the apt psychologist, 
the moralist offering counsel and warning. His piety 
is impayable. Not only would a Vicar of Wakefield 
hold it genuine. He scorns so heartily all mean and 
vicious souls, yet in Christian charity is eager to detect 
in whomsoever the latent spark of goodness. As for 
his own little foibles, is he not busy amending them? 
In a word, the gay brilliancy, the ever-shifting play of 
his irony, are such as to explain the existence of admir- 
ing devotees, of a Casanova Society. 


THE NATION’S HEALTH 


The Ministry of Health. By Sir 
Newsholme. Putnam. 5s. net. 


HIS book is one of the Whitehall Series which is 

to contain five uniform volumes. The series is in- 
tended to provide those interested in the administration 
of this country with information of an expert kind 
upon the workings of our great Government Depart- 
ments. For the Ministry of Health there exists no one 
more competent to speak than the author of this book, 
who has held the office of Principal Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board, subsequently merged 
into the Ministry of Health, from 1908 to 1919. 

In addition to a description of the development, 
scope and duties of the Ministry, stress is laid on the 
necessity of reforms to make co-ordination more com- 
plete, and to minimize overlapping and friction be- 
tween various local authorities, Committees and 
Boards, as well as between the Central Government 
departments. Further, the relation between local and 
central health authorities is discussed and principles are 
enunciated which should govern their co-operation. 


Arthur 
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Much of the substance of the book is thus highly tech- 
nical, and will be of interest to those specially con- 
cerned with the problems of public administration rather 
than to the general reader. A theme which the author 
is clearly anxious to emphasize is that Public Health 
offers certain definite advantages as a career to medical 
men possessing organizing abilities, tact and public 
spirit. An outline of the Syllabus of the Diploma of 
Public Health is given, by which competence on the 
part of health officers is assured, and the author 
describes the conditions of the tenure of the offices in 
question, their security, their salaries, and their retir- 
ing pensions, with the object of inducing medical men 
to consider Public Health as a profession. Throughout 
the book, the importance of adopting general preven- 
tive measures in preference to treatment after disease 
has appeared is justly stressed. Through this principle 
of prevention, in fact, most of our contemporary 
economic problems are brought into the orbit of Public 
Health. Thus the importance of preventing pauperism 
and destitution will be realized by reason of the intimate 
though indirect causal relationship of these two to 
disease. In the words of Simon: ‘“ It is the public 
that, too late for the man’s health, pays the arrears of 
wage which should have hindered this suffering and 
sorrow.”’ 

The only criticism which could be brought against 
the book is that the general reader, whom it is obvi- 
ously needful to educate in matters of national health 
and hygiene, will find the significant and interesting 
chapters dealing with the history, achievements and 
methods of the battle against disease, lost in what 
will seem to him a wearisome discussion of adminis- 
trative problems and technique. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Russia in Division. By Stephen Graham, Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

IN this volume, of which a large part has already 
appeared in The Times, Mr. Graham gives us an ac- 
count of those parts of the old European Russia which 
have been definitely severed from it. No one is better 
qualified than Mr. Graham to feel what changes in 
spirit or observe what differences in the economic out- 
look this separation has brought about. His sympathy 
with Russian feeling—-which is not blind to the dan- 
gerous side of the peasant character, makes him per- 
haps a little too hopeful as to the chances of future 
friendship between these scattered little States and old 
Russia; with some of them it is almost impossible. He 
is a little too hopeless of the present state of art and 
science in Russia to-day, and while he chronicles the 
exiles he says nothing of the braver men who faced 
hunger and misery in order to keep alive the scientific 
laboratories and to preserve the artistic treasures of 
their country. Mr. Graham has been kept out of 
Russia by the English and the Russian governments 
alike, because he is one of the few men who would 
understand what they were seeing. His book is a liv- 
ing proof of this. 


The English Child’s Book of the Church. By Sidney. 
Dark. Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 5s. net. 
MR. SIDNEY DARK has written from the stand- 
point of an Anglo-Catholic a history of the Church of 
England which is primarily designed for children. The 
angle from which he approaches his subject may 


possibly differ from that of some of his readers, but 
he may be acquitted of any intentional unfairness or 
lack of sympathy for his opponents. He is, perhaps, 
unduly severe in his treatment of the Puritan move- 
ment, which, with all its deslorable excesses, was not 
wholly productive of evil. At least we owe to it the 
recovery of the Bible and the recognition of it as the 
supermost example of great literature. Apart from 
this, criticism must give place to appreciation. The 
story of the early days of the Church in England is 
admirably told, and the survey of the events and ten- 
dencies which ultimately culminated in the Reformation 
is presented in as non-controversial a manner as was 
possible in the circumstances. Written in a simple but 
lucid style, the book should be secure of a wide 
audience. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 176. 


BRETHREN FOUR ; WHERE’BR WE WEND US 
EVER SINGLY THEY ATTEND US. 


Pleasant in climes where Sol pours down fierce rays. 
Arrived he has, by straight or crooked ways. 
Willing at last from evil course to turn. 

A river; in it men you may discern. 

Old it cannot be: so much I assert. 

Heard from the lips of one who’s badly hurt. 

Its ups and downs e’en tiny children know. 
Remotest, last; let the assistant go. 

Seek him in China, where they call him ‘* kwan.”’ 
10. Strange creature,—he detests his fellow man! 

11. Take it, or pay the penalty you must. 

12. Excludes cold air, and likewise smoke and dust. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 174. 


S arace N 1‘ A piece of iron connecting the two poles 


A rma? - E! of a magnet, serving to maintain the mag- 
N epk wW2 netic power undiminished.” 

F ig-k F 2 Many medieval popes aggrandized their 
R hi oO families by exorbitant grants to nephews 
A rcarn Um or other relatives. 

N utatio N¢ 8 Often used by big-game hunters as a con- 
C ow-her D traction for rhinoceros. 

Initia L 4A nodding. 

§ e A So from the midmost the nutation spreads, 
C ogitatio N Round and more round, o’er all the sea of 
O lympia D heads. Pope. 


Acrostic No. 174. The winner is Sir C, de Graz, The Firs, 
Wimbledon, who has selected as his prize ‘ Adventures in Turkey 
and Russia,’ published by Murray and reviewed in our columns 
on July 4 under the title of ‘ Prisoners and Captives.’ Thirty- 
three other competitors chose this book, twenty-two named ‘ The 
Secret of Chimneys,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Baitho, Quis, John Lennie, Carlton, Iago, 
Zoozoo, E. K. P., East Sheen, R. Ransom, M. Story, St. Ives, 
Melville, Sidney, Jay, Agamemnon, C. J. Warden, Capt. Wolseley, 
R. H. Boothroyd and Bordyke. 

One Licut Wronc: E. Barrett, Armadale, Doric, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, L. M. Maxwell, Boskerris, Trike, Sisyphus, Regi- 
nald Eccles, Roan, Vixen, Vera Hope, Jop, Ceyx, Carbis, Owl, 
Lionel Creswell, Beechcroft, Kirkton, Jorum, Brevis, J. R. 
Cripps, J. Chambers, Rev. E. P. Gatty, C. A. S., Carrie, Peter, 
Dhualt, Baldersby, Lilian, Madge, Dolmar, and Gay. 

Two Licuts ‘Wronc: C. E. Ford, Jeff, M. I. R., N. O. 
Sellam, Lady Duff, Martha, C. H. Burton, G. and A., J. D. T., 
Maud Crowther, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Tyro, Still Waters, 
S. M. Groves, Rho Kappa, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, 
Coque, A. de V. Blathwayt, and N. Harrison. All others more. 

For Light 11 Concentration and Consideration are accepted. 
Caution and Circumspection seem inferior, and the Coupon is 
not necessary in order to solve the acrostics. 

Acrostic No. 173.—Correct: N. Harrison. One Light wrong: 


Jay. 
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CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual! for the Medical & Legal Professions & all Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Fellow of University College, London. 


Author’s Preface. CONTENTS. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, 
Dr. Jane Hawthorne, and ‘* Obscurus.’’ 
Chapter |: The Problem To-day. II: Theoretical Desiderata—Satis- 


factory Contraceptives. III: Indications for Contraception. IV. Con- 
traceptives in Use, Classified. V and VI: Contraceptives in Use, 
Described and Discussed. ial Cases. 


VII: Contraceptives for S 

VIII: Some Objections to Contraception answered. IX: rly History 
of Family Limitation. X: Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 

XI: Contraception in the Twentieth Century. XII: Contraception 

and the Law in England, France and America. XIII: Instruction in 

Medical Schools. XIV: Birth Control Clinics. Plates I to IV. 

The Lancet savs: ‘‘ Much of the evidence contained in the book 
is quite unobtainable elsewhere." 

The Woman’s Leader says: ‘‘ Will meet a demand of which many 
people are at present fully conscious.’ 

The Nation says: ‘‘ Of a high order of merit. . . Will meet with 
opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” F 
‘Dr. Stopes’ experience is so extensive that her 
p ily carry weight. Some such book as this had 
to be written, and this is very well written.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and 
noteworthy. 


Nature says: 


By the same Author. 


THE FIRST FIVE THOUSAND. 


Being the First Report of the First British Birth Control Clinic. 
Giving unique statistical, medical and other data about 5,000 Birth 
Control Cases, and containing new observations of the utmost 


importance. 
2/6 net. Post free 2/8. 


“No one who reads this straightforward and frankly scientific report 
can fail to be impressed by the sincerity and conviction that inspire 
its author.”—Saturday Review. 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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MOTORING 
THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HE Earl of Donoughmore presided at the annual 
general meeting of the members of the Auto- 
mobile Association last week, and _ presented 
some interesting facts on the growth and use of the 
motor-car. He announced that the membership of the 
A.A. was now more than a quarter of a million—a new 
record—and for the first time in its existence a con- 
Stant increase of membership had continued through- 
out the winter months. Reading between the lines 
this signifies that the public buy cars to-day when 
they require them irrespective of the time of year, for 
it is only those who actually own a motor-car or motor- 
bicycle whe join the Automobile Association. This is 
an excellent sign for the industry, which used to com- 
plain that its trade was only busy from Spring until 
Autumn and slack during other periods. Some twenty 
thousand miles of our roads are now patrolled by the 
A.A. scouts and the total mileage of the patrols on 
cycles, motor-cycles, day and night road service out- 
fits was 11,610,711, while the mileage covered by the 
supervising staff cars alone was 489,487 miles. An 
interesting development of the patrol service has been 
the provision of pivotal ’’ arrangements, whereby 
road information and reports are systematically distri- 
buted from specially selected roadside telephone boxes 
to the patrols in charge of other boxes within a certain 
radius. When the patrols receive information that 
roads are obstructed or otherwise unusable they erect 
at convenient points direction signs, which indicate the 
nature of the obstruction and the alternative route. 
The efficiency of the Association’s night road service 
has also been thoroughly established. Started as an 
experiment early last year it has proved to be an 
essential development of present-day motoring. 
Thousands of motorists have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of timely assistance on dark roads distant from 
repairing facilities, welcomed guidance into towns dur- 
ing dense fogs, and assistance in connexion with 
extinguished lamps. As 60,319 new members joined 
the A.A. during the twelve months ending April 30, 
making a net increase in membership of 38,850, it is 
obvious that the efforts of this organization to give 
full road service to its members is thoroughly appre- 
ciated by motorists. No doubt the day will come when 
every owner of a private motor-car will join the Asso- 
ciation, which endeavours to render travel by road 
safer and easier each year. 


* * * 


Some day a proportion of those who travel by road 
will take advantage of the progress in aviation and 
use their own private aeroplanes. In the meanwhile 
motorists find difficulty in parking their cars in cities 
and towns. How future aeronauts will park their 
aeroplanes must be left to posterity. Perhaps that is 
why Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., run their aeroplane rigging 
and testing shops at Weybridge, adjoining the Brook- 
lands motor racing track; their aeroplanes, after trips 
in the air, park on these grounds. So Brooklands 
serves a double purpose; the Wolseley cars are also 
tuned up on the track to develop high speeds. It is 
the trustworthiness of the modern Wolseley motor-car 
more than the speed records standing to its name that 
makes this production worthy of more than a passing 
mention. Quite recently in viewing the three hundred 


Squares and open spaces in London as possible park- 
ing places for motor-cars no fewer than one hundred 
and seven Wolseley motor-carriages were found stand- 
ing on such spots, showing a higher proportion than 
any other make on that day. 
testimony to their popularity, 
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THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


His Mayesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 


Ceylon in his Commercial Bulletin states: 


“The long life of the British car is well known and Made- 
in-England is becoming the hall-mark in the world of 
motoring. Rolls-Royce is the standard by which all must 


be judged’ 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


14/1S CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London Phone: Mayfair 6040 (4 dines) 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 


HOOPER 
MOTOR CARRIAGES 


EARLIEST DELIVERIES of THE NEW PHANTOM 
ROLLS-ROYCE and all other models fitted with 
HOOPER COACHWORK 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


Metor-Bedy-Builders and Ceachbeilders to 4.2.4. THE PRincess mart, Viscountess Lascelles. 
MAJESTY KING. THE PRINCESS ROTAL. 

MER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. ) By Royal Warrant M.R.M. THE PRINCESS WicTORIa. 

QUEER j of appointment. THE DUEE OF CONNAUGHT. 

8.8.8. THB PRINCE OF WaLss. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HEN on July 4 I advised readers of these 
W notes not to be tempted to sell their rubber 
shares, I hardly expected that within a few 
weeks we should find ourselves in the midst of a move- 
ment that can almost be described as a rubber boom. 
Perhaps a word of warning will not be out of place at 
this moment. A boom is always followed by an unpleasant 
aftermath, and hard as it has been at moments this week 
to buy shares, so surely there will come a day when it 
will be harder to sell. Rubber at the moment is over 
4s. a lb.; with rubber at 2s. a very large majority of 
companies will pay good dividends, so a setback in the 
price of the commodity need not disturb genuine in- 
vestors, even though it may temporarily upset the 
market. It is interesting to see how our rubber recom- 
mendations have fared : 


Date on Price Price reached 
Share. which recommended — then. this week. Rise. 
Bidor Rubber May 23 42/- 57/3 + 15/3 
F. M. S. Planters May 23 40/-* 52/6+ + 12/6 
Rembau Jelei May 23 26/6 39/- + 12/6 
Sembilan Estate May 23 36/9 52/- + 15/3 
United Sua Betong June 6 65/- 92/6 + 27/6 
Sepang Selangor June 20 23/6 28/9 + 5/3 


* Cum Dividend and Rights. + Ex Dividend and Rights. 


I believe that the activity in rubber shares is by no 
means over, and recommend the following shares : 
United Serdang at 6s. 
Pernambang at 25s. 
Lambak at 26s. 
New Crocodile at 4s. 
Third Mile Rubber at 6s. 


LONDON UNDERGROUND 


The half-yearly dividends of the London Under- 


ground group of railways have been declared. The . 


rates are the same as last year with two exceptions. 
The London Electric Railway Ordinary receive 13% 
against 2% last year, and the City & South London 
Consolidated Ordinary 14% against 2% last year. It 
is interesting to note that the London General Omnibus 
Company Ordinary shares are to receive 3% free of 
tax, the same as last year, despite the increased com- 
petition from the privately-owned omnibuses. 


BWANA M’KUBWA 


Last November I dealt in these notes with the 5s. 
shares of the Bwana M’Kubwa Mine and recommended 
them for a twelve months’ lock-up; the price was then 
5s. 14d. Early this year they rose to 6s. 6d., but have 
recently, owing to the general depression, slipped back 
to 5s. 3d. I would again draw attention to these 
shares. I am informed that before the end of the 
year, the plant capable of treating 1,000 tons of ore 
a day will be completed and will start working, and 
that immediately this has been accomplished, it will 
be duplicated. Recent developments have been most 
satisfactory, and several large mining houses have 
interested themselves in the Mine, thus ensuring 
adequate funds for its exploitation on a vast scale. 
Undoubtedly a low price share with great possibilities. 


SCOTTISH TRUST AND LOAN 

Those who favour’tea shares as a permanent invest- 
ment would be wise not to overlook the possibilities 
of the £1 share of the Scottish Trust & Loan Com- 
pany. A meeting of the Company was held this week, 
when the necessary steps were taken to acquire the 
areas and assets of the Madulseema Coffee & Cinchona 
Co., Ltd., and the Haputaie Co., Ltd. The directors 
have declared their intention of capitalizing a portion 
of the Company’s reserves, and of distributing three 
fully paid shares of £1 each for each two shares held. 
These shares can be purchased now at £6, and after 
this distribution it appears probable that they will look 
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You never can tell 
just what sort ofa 
tight corner you 
may be in one day. 


Just to make sure 
that your brakes can 
be relied upon to do 
their part in gettin 
you out, see tha 
they are lined with 


FRICTION LININGS 


The linings that make motoring SAFE 
FEROUDO LTD., Chapel-en-le-Frith 


Dehots or Agencies at: (London Javerpuol, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Leads. Belfust, Brighton, Bristol, Cardify Coventry, 
Carlisle, Neweastle-on-Tyne and Bursiem. 


very cheap at £2 8s. 


5/- DON’T LET THE 
LIFEBOAT SINK 


for want ot YOUR help to complete it. 


To maintain the whole Service we need this year 


1,000,000 
contributions of FIVE SHILLINGS. 


During the first six months we have received 279,537 


WE MUST GET 720,463 MORE. 


Will you be “‘ One in a Million ’’ and send your 


5/- TO-DAY 


and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary 
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AUSTRALIA | book ‘ Money and Mines,’ he has not only dealt with 


| 
There has been considerable comment on the news | the technical side of mining, but has devoted consider- 
that Australia is to raise a 100,000,000 dollar loan in | able space to what he styles * Administration."" 11 
New York. Those Jeremiahs who foreshadowed dire | this section he attacks the directors of mining com- 
results from the re-introduction of the gold standard | panies and praises mining engineers. Undoubtedly 
and prophesied an immediate rise in the Bank rate, | there is justification for his criticisms, but Mr. Mar- 
are once more to the fore with fresh lamentations. It | riott has painted the directors a little too black, and 
is, of course, regrettable that we cannot continue financ- | the engineers a little too white. There is no doubt 
ing the Dominions, but it is obvious that the moment is | that a large number of directors of mining companies 
not opportune for a fresh issue of the kind anticipated, | ar¢ absolutely unfitted for their task, but surely the 
and therefore it should be rather a relief that this added | boards of mining companies include a certain number 
strain is not to be placed on our Gilt-Edged market. | Of able men who honestly work for their shareholders. 
If this policy is pursued for a few months a favourable The subject is, however, handled fearlessly, and the 
atmosphere should be created for our next conversion | book should be read by all who are interested in the 
scheme, which is a matter of supreme importance to mining industry. 
every taxpayer in this country. 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Union Bank of Australia reports a net es of £590,398 
PHG@NIX ASSURANCE against £550,291 last year. 


Last week brief mention was made among the Lloyds Bank have declared an interim dividend for the half- 
‘’ Week’s Announcements”’ to the fact that the |} Yer % June 30 last of 1s. 8d. per share, the same as last year. 


Furness Withy'’s annual report shows a net profit of £528,742, 
Phoenix Assurance Company had sold its holding of against £572,443 last year. Ordinary shares receive bonus of 


44,000 Ordinary shares in the Norwich Union Fire | 24 per cent., making 7} per cent. for the year, the same as last 
to the Norwich Union Life Assurance Company at | year. 
£147 per share. This sale will entail the Phoenix Courtaulds have declared an interim dividend of 7} per cent. 


free of tax, which compares with 6} per cent. last year. 
receiving: £6, 500,000 and if this sum is added to its Listers have declared an interim dividend of 2} per cent., the 
existing reserves, it will place its ratio of reserve to | same as last year. 
premium income on a much higher basis than any Thomas Tillings have declared an interim dividend of 1s. 6d., 
other Insurance Company. Taking the yield on this | the same as last year. 

r “. oe ioe Petters of Yeovil report shows a net profit of £25,087, against 
£6,500,000 as 5%» it will be seen that the Phoenix £15,181 last year. Preference shareholders are to receive Fund- 
income will be increased by no less a sum than | jng Certificates for arrears to March 31, 1925. 


£325,000, against a loss of the dividend on the Nor- The Phoenix Oil Co, have declared an interim dividend of 1s. 
wich Union Fire Company amounting to about | Per share. 
£100,000 less. The capital of Criterion Restaurants is to be reorganized; the 


existing £1 shares will be written down to 5s. 


Fifty tons of mahogany from the West African Mahogany Co. 
MONEY AND MINES have reached London. 


Mr. Hugh Frederick Marriott’s reputation as a min- British, Celanese Company report a net profit of £198,404 
against a loss last year of £74,056. 
ing engineer is such that a book written by him on the Mr. Edmund Davis has been appointed a director of the 


subject of mining is necessarily instructive. In his | British South Africa Company. 


Mills Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1753) 


Taurus 


Reg d with d liability 288s) 
incorporaung 
: CHILD & Co. and HOLT & CO. 
A ed before 1600) (Established 1809) 


BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 
Eighty-second Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 30th June, 1925. 


ANZ 


Dr. LIABILITIES ASSETS ‘ 
s. d. Se 
To Capital paid ui 1,060,000 0 0 | | By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balance 
To Pend 0 0 ot Bonk of Engleed 4,260,608 11 3 
To Current, Deposit and other Accounts a 27,838,489 8 2 By Balances with, and Cheques i in course of Col- ¢ 
To Sparemanss an on t lection on, other Banks in the United Kingdom 1,162,178 1 7 
Customers om 1,600,289 4 2 | By I Money at Call and at Shan Natio we oe 2,304,150 0 0 
To of the Bank Premises Account 171,489 1810 By Bills Discounted... 890,106 
| By Investments :— 
| British Gov Securities 4 d. 
| Gneluding £528,148 deposited 
as Security for Accounts) 8.326.609 
Other Securities .. 814,746 
9,271,386 1 7 
By Advances Customers and other Accounts 9,626,585 13 1 
| By Liabilities of ¢ 8 for Accep and 
Engagements as per contra a 1600289 4 2 
| By Bark and other Premises (Freehold)... ... 695,00 
£31,200,268 11 2 £31,200,268 11 2 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 


We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank. and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is proper y drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
view of the state of the Bank's affairs according tothe best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by to lee 


KEMP. CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co., J. C MORTLOCK. L. CURRIE M 
ou PIXLEY & Co. Seerciar HA A. LAWRENCE, 
th July, 1925, Charterea Accountants, 10th july, 1925. A. MAXWELL, ertnars. 


Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Business 
transacted. The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 


Head Office - | 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Childs Branch - FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Holts Branch 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S8.W.1 
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VAN DEN BERGHS 


Tue TWwenTY-FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAL of shareholders 
in Van den Berghs Ltd. was held on the 14th inst. at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Walter Townley, K.C.M.G., 
presiding, in the absence through indisposition of Mr. Henry Van 
den Bergh (chairman of the company). The Chairman said that 
Mr. Henry Van den Bergh was unable to preside that day owing 
to indisposition, but he had prepared a statement to be presented 
to the meeting which he would read. The Chairman then pro- 
ceeded to read the statement, in the course of which he said that 
the year under review had not been a good one for the margarine 
trade. Competition had been very strong, yet the directors were 
satisfied with the achievements last year, as they had secured 
for the company a strong position by the introduction of proprie- 
tary brands. At former meetings the shareholders had been told 
that the company successfully launched ‘‘ Blue Band” in this 
country, and this success induced their Associated Companies to 
follow in their footsteps. Holland had taken up the sale of 
** Blue Band,” Belgium and France followed, and in the course 
of last year it was introduced into Germany. 

The trade wa§ not only fully maintained, but was still extend- 
ing considerably. This being the case, it would have been a fair 
policy for the Associated nies to have written off the 
expenditure incurred on advertising over a number of years, but 
it was considered a sounder policy to write off the whole of it 
in 1924, and start the new year with a clean sheet. This, in 
short, explained to a large extent the absence of a dividend on 
the Ordinary shares for 1924. It was a year of transition, and 
the directors were satisfied beyond doubt that the company would 
derive great benefit from the course adopted. With regard to 
the position in the United Kingdom, the directors were fairly 
satisfied with the trade carried on during the period covered by 
the accounts. Notwithstanding the larger butter imports, to 
which Russia contributed as a new entrant, the quantity of mar- 
garine turned out in the home trade showed a satisfactory in- 
crease. Having dealt in detail with the principal items in the 
accounts, the Chairman said that business during the first few 
months of the year did not show much improvement, but since 
then the results had become better through increase of prices 
both here and on the Continent. 

In conclusion, he moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Jacob Van den Bergh seconded the motion, which, after 
a brief discussion was carried unanimously. 


Browne 


| CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with ever 70 yrs. Reputation 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 


Alwa 
COLLIS’ BROWNE." AND OTHER 
Tho Best Remedy heown fer BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 
COUGHS, GOLDS A _ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


Influenza, Asthma, Bronchitis TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/. 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


~The Guaranteed Spirit 


-- for Efficiency]= 


Yachting Monthly 


JULY ISSUE 


NOW ON SALE, PRICE 2/- 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard . 84g. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


By Eden Phillpotts, 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


Gerr. 8724-6. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE Ger, 4032. 
Every Evening at 8.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 
THE NEW MORALITY. 

A Comedy by HAROLD CHAPIN. 


EVA MOORE'S SEASON. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees Mon. and Sat., 2.30. 


MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 


A light comedy by St. John Ervine. 
EVA MOORE, Frank Bertram, Jill Esmond Moore. 
“A rattling good entertainment.”.—Dany News. 


SAVOY (Gerr. 3366). 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 
for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELIJ., Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essent! Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 

words Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 

accurate work. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (E), 11, Pal- 
meira Avenue, Westeliff-on-Sea. 


For Sale 


OR SALE, 2-SEATER SWIFT, 7/9 h.p. ; splendid condition. 

Recently overhauled. Tax paid till end of year. £46. Bar- 

gain. Write for ~~ Box G. 472, the Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


REAT BARGAIN. A Standard Rolls Royce. Saloon, 1911. 

In perfect condition. Luxuriously fitted. Interior drive and 

electric lighting. A real sacrifice. £400 for quick sale. 
P., 473, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
“A DAUGHTER OF LOVE" 


from the novel of Mrs. K. J. Key, 
starring VIOLET HOPSON. 


(July 20, 21 and 22.) 


DANGEROUS MONEY“ 
from Robert Herrick’s novel ‘ Clark’s Field,’ 
starring BEBE DANIELS and TOM MOORE. 


JIMMIE ADAMS in “ WHY HURRY?" 
Further Episode of PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


““WORLDLY GOODS" 
from the novel by Sophie Kerr, 
starring AGNES AYRES and PAT O° MALLEY. 


“WAKING UP THE TO 
starring JACK PICKFORD and NORMA SHEARER. 


(July 23, 24 and 25.) 


Comedy—" SPOONY AGE”; Zsop'’s Fable—" FEARLESS FIDO” 
More Amusing Adventures of FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Miscellaneous 


ASKETS FOR BAZAARS. Direct from factory, specially 
reduced prices, natural and many beautiful colours, which 
sell readily at substantial profits; carriage paid. Catalogue 
post free. W. FURSE, 3 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 
Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ALE, Fine Pedal Reed ORGAN, three Manual’s, seventy 
Largest in the world. Please write for 
J. W. SAWYER, Organ Works, 


Speaking Stops. 
illustrated description. 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 
ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
PRIVATE LESSONS 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Tel.: Museum 238 


Residence 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 
by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw- 
ing and dining rooms. 

Available as soon as required. Terms 5} 
Write Box E, 509, the Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Bath, kitchenette. 


TH CENTURY HOUSE TO LET in Sussex (three miles 
About five bedrooms, bath, 
Separate servants’ staircase 
Four acres, including tennis lawn, pond with punt 
and fishing. Vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc. 
be left with chauffeur and wife and gardener. Charmingly fur- 
nished. Electric tight, ‘phone and all conveniences. Sixty guineas 
inclusive for August. Box K 471, the Sarurpay Review, 9 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


from Crawley) for August. 
lounge and billiard-room. 


One or two cars could 


LEVEDON, the Glory of SOMERSET. MARINE HOTEL. 
Finest position, over sea. Lovely surroundings. 
fare. Most reasonable inclusive terms. 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. _ 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,« 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


— 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. How 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, SW. 1; or General Business : 122, Leadenhall 
bl, Agen», GRAY. DAWES & CO., 122, Lenuenhali Street, Lonaon, E.C. 3, 


= 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 
firm on the death of a partner. 
Life Assurance is the ideal 
way of providing the necessary 
amount. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


Books 


OOKS.—Henry Fielding’s Works, Best Edit., with Intro. 

by Gosse, 12 vols, £6 6s., 1898; Smollett's Works, Edit de 

Luxe, 6 vols., 1902, £4 4s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier 
De Faublas. Best large type edition, 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, 
£3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluylus 
Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 
fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1626-1626, £106; 
Sporting Magazine. from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s. ; Leo's History of Africa, 1600, very rare, 
£8 8s.; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., scarce, £4 15s. ; 
The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by Leloir, 1890, 26s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “ Kirrie- 
muir *’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set. 
Dryburgh Edition.”* 25 vols., £3 Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, 43; Thackeray's Works, nice set, 
12 vols... £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Vailima”™ Edit., 26 
vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. Baker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Grove's Dicy. Music, 5 vols. ; 
Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose; 
Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little Minister, 
3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897 ; 
Yet Again, Ist Edit.. 1909;; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; 
Boydell's History River Thames, 2 vols. 1794, Erewhon, 1872; 
Erewhon Revisted, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


Nursing Homes 


ARROLD, BEDFORD. Home established 30 years. Suit- 

able mental and nervous cases received for intensive 

psychotherapy. Four such cases only received. Large 
house and grounds. Tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, motoring, 
etc. Please apply to Dr. SOMERVILLE, at above address. 


LD-ESTABLISHED, well-appointed PRIVATE HOME. 

Mild Mental, Nerve Invalid, Senile (few). Permanent or 

otherwise. Kind skilled attention. Mighest ceferences. 
Beautiful Cotswold air. Motor. From 4 guineas. Hil! House, 
Tetbury, Glee. 
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What do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? 
| 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


The QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


HOLIDAY 
DARLINGTON ’S 
** Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy Grarnic. Why not abroa d this year? 
oO N D oO N A brilliant book.”--THs Times. 
” Particularly good’'—ACADEMY Join one of our Small Social Parties to the Continent 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 6th Sdition Revised. and ensure a joyous and interesting trip. 
Representative Offers :— 
Plans. 80 Ili jons. 
ENVIRONS. BELGIUM—Fortnight, Seaside and Motoring, Trip 
60 I!lustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 100 Lituetrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 to Holland, etc., from -. 9% gns. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. FRANCE—Coastal Holidays from * «+ 7} gns. 
oo. ions. Maps & Plans. 4/- PARIS, week, with excursions 7 
& ITALIAN RIVIERA. WITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (Pravce) SWITZERLAND—Fortnight, high tennis centre, 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | = THE FRENCH RIVIERA with excursions s+ eed} gos. 
2/- CHAMONIX (Frases) & ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA Our Continental * Suggestions” Handbook, SR. free on request 
LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
BERN’. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE Foun: des call 
_ Please consult us for all Travel Service. 
Liangollen—Darli Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New ” 
Brentase’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. T O U R S A T T R A Cc T I v E 
71 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 (Chancery 8294). 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


JULY, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 
Episodes of the Month A Dominion in Peril 
of ths Meme of Lends By Lirut.-Cot. WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E. 
By Viscount ASTOR | Maturer Reflections of a Third Form 
Of, By, and For the People Boy By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 
By E. A. MOWRER ~The Friendship of Dr. Johnson and 
Hindenburg! What next ? Windham By E. S. ROSCOE 
Behind the Scenes in Athens and By RAJA NANDI 
Elsewhere 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) | Danzig and the Corrido 
Sea Music By SETON GORDON Be: Se 
Correspondence Section 
Smallpox and Smallpox Misquotations By Miss M. Eprra Durnam 


By Dr. R. W. JAMESON A Lincolnshire Squire 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tus Sarurpay Revirw, he 9 King Street, Covent Garden agg noe od Gerrard 3157, two lines). in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hsrszrt Ratacn, » Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6.; Saturday, July 18, 1936. 
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